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NORTH CAROLINA. 

The “old North State” embraces the spot where Raleigh’s 
vessels first landed, as is narrated in the tale on page 295. The 
settlement was afterwards located in Virginia, but in a few years 
immense grants were made to emigrants, and in 1665, a consti- 
tution was framed for the colony by the illustrious Locke, which 
was intended to be a monument of human wisdom, but only 
served to show how unfit theorists are to legislate for the masses. 
In 1729, the lower portion of the colony was separated from it, 
but the “old North” continued to prosper, and bore a promi- 
nent part in the revolutionary struggle. In 1710, the Tuscarora 
tribe of Indians rose in arms, in accordance with a deep laid plan, 
and nearly succeeded in exterminating the whites, in a simulta- 
neous night-attack upon nearly every house. A-bloody war cn- 
sucd, in which the savages were at length routed. They had 


“NORTH CAROLINA 


ought with deep ferocity and treachery, yet there seems room to 
suspect they had heavy wrongs toavenge. The sketch represents, 
in addition to the State arms, in the circle at the top of the en- 


| graving, a portion of one of the dense pine forests which cover 


| @ great part of the State and furnish a large source of its wealth. 


The yeoman with the axe has been engaged in “tapping ” these 
pines to obtain the crude turpentine, which exudes in great abun- 
dance. The negro hands are busy in directing its flow into the 
bung-holes of the barrels rolled against the trees for the purpose. 
A negro in the middle distance is making an incision in the bole 
of a pine tree with an axe. In the distance we behold a loaded 
ox-team with its driver, and far off a vessel laden with the ex- 
ports of the State, under full sail. The turpentine in the form of 
tar and pitch is exported in great quantities and gives employ- 
ment to between two and three thousand men. The area of 


containing 29,592 volumes. 


North Carolina is 28,032,000 acres, and the principal agricultural 
productions are Indian corn, tobacco, wheat and cotton. Gold is 
found among the mountains, where there is a United States 
mint, which coins large quantities of the precious metal. Lum- 
ber is exported in considerable quantities. The population in 
1840, was 869,039, of whom 228,548 were slaves. There has 
been a steady increase of the population at each successive cen- 
sus. The Methodists have 784 churches in North Carolina, the 
Baptists 615, the Presbyterians 151, the Episcopalians 50. These, 
with others of minor denominations, make a total of 1795, valued 
at $290,930. There are 1288 clergymen. North Carolina has 5 
colleges, 272 academies and 2657 common schools, all well endow- 
ed or liberally supported. There are thirty-eight public libraries, 
The press of North Carolina bears 
marks of good sound sense and practical information. . 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[comTINvUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“T do not think the good astrologer would have been mistaken 
in his purpose,” murmured Zillah. ‘ When he first told me that 
he should send a youth to visit me, and bade me entertain him, 
I obeyed because it was ty duty, but I could have wished that 
he would have chosen a female for my companion. So I dreaded 
the coming of the youth—and yet I ought not so to have done, 
for I should have known that Kobad would have done nothing 

. concerning me but for my good. Yet was I in dread of your 
coming, and when I saw my father enter, and I (knew that the 
youth was following him, my heart was pained. I dared not 
look up until you spoke. But when I heard your voice, and 
when I saw your face, there was but one pang left. 1 wondered 
if you had ever known woman and loved.” 

“ And I should have told you that until that moment my eyes 
had never rested upon the face of a female with whom I had 
spoken. Strange as it may seem to you, it is a truth that since 
infancy, you are the first female with whom I have spoken.” 

“Then joy is mine,” murmured the beautiful girl, and as she 
spoke, she pillowed her head on her lover’s bosom and embraced 
him without fear of harm. She was happy now, and Feridoon 
was happy as she. 

The hours passed away, but they heeded not their flight. 
Noon passed, but they knew it not. The afternoon crept slowly 
on, and all the while the lovers sat buried in the thoughts and 
feelings that had so suddenly and strangely sprung into life in 
their bosoms. It was not until the light of day began to grow 
dim that Feridoon thought of his home. He started up and 
gazed out upon the distant horizon, and he knew that night was 
at hand. 

“ By my life,” he uttered, “I dreamed not of this. See, Zillah, 
the day is gone !” 

“The first day of our love,” answered the maiden, with beam- 
ing eyes. ‘“‘O, how blessed!” 

“‘ Ay,” responded Feridoon, “‘it is doubly blessed, for it has 
not only given us joy, but it has opened to us more treasures of 
the mind than we had before possessed. , it is our first day of 
love, but not our last. It is but the commencement of « long 
life of sweeter, holier love than our hearts have before conceived 
of. Is it not so?” 

“Most truly,” answered Zillah. 

The lovers embraced once more, and when they had pledged 
their loves and asked God to bless them, the youth turned away. 

“ T shall come again soon,” he said, ere he reached the door. 
“T cannot remain long away.” 


Zillah smiled as he spoke, and then Feridoon went away. He 
went at once to the street by a shorter way than that by which 


he had come, and soon he was on his way towards his palace 
home. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW SEVEN MEN PERFORMED A MISSION FOR THE KING. 


For a long while after Feridoon had gone, did Zillah remain 
alone in her apartment. Her head was not turned, nor were her 
thoughts now very wild or strange. Her love for the youth with 
whom she had just parted was already of that deep, fervent char- 
acter which takes the whole soul into its own mould, and reason 


and judgment were both hers still, There was no mock mod- 


esty in those long gone ages among the pute ones—none of that 
assumed distance which marks the movement of those who would 
appear what they are not, but truth and virtue went hand in 
hand, and right was never hidden. If a certain act was just and 
right, that was enough. 

When the darkness fairly settled down upon the great city, 
Zillah went down to the lower sitting room, where the family usu- 
ally spent their evenings, and there she found her father. and 
mother. The latter asked her immediately what had passed be- 
tween the youth and herself, and after a moment’s refiection she 
related the substance of what had been said, leaving out all 
those sweet sentences which only lovers can understand. When 
she had concluded, the old lady looked very solemn, and Zak 
Turan laughed outright, while Zillah blushed and hung down 
her head. 


“T hope Kobad has been wise in this,” said Rudabah, “for I 
should grieve most sorely should evil fall upon our child.” 


“‘ Evil?” uttered the cobbler, with a merry twinkle of the cye. 
“< How can evil come of true love ?” 


“Look upon me and see,” quickly answered his wife. 
to what the love for you has brought me.” 
““ That was not love, It was hate that made you marry me. 


You hated me, and so you became my wile to spite me, But 
God knows I bear up well under the affliction.” 

“ And why should you not, seeing that you have such afflicted 
company? If you are afflicted, what am I? My life! what a 
thing I have for a husband.” 

“ The merriest man in all Persepolis.” 

“ The most foolish,” 


“ See 


“In marrying you I admit; but I have long since repented of 
that.” And as Zak Turanthus spoke, he laughed so loud and 
long that they did not hear the rap which came upon the door. 

“ But tell me,” said Zillah, “ why the astrologer should have 
sent the youth hither?” 

“T know not, unless it was that you might fall in love with 
each other,” answered the cobbler. 

“So it must have been,” added the wife. 
mean by that ?” 

“ We have no business to question his motives,” returned Zak 
Turan. And then moving nearer to his wife’s side he whispered 
0 that the maiden could not hear, ‘‘ We must not speak of this 
before Zillah.” 

For once Rudabah acknowledged the justice of her husband’s 
remark, and just as she gave an affirmative nod of the head, 
they heard a loud knock upon the door. The cobbler hastened 
to open it, and when he had done so three men entered. They 
seemed to be travellers, and their garments were very dusty. 


* Good sir,” spoke the eldest of the strangers, “ we are trav- 
ellers, and strangers in this great city. We saw your light shine 
through the chinks of your door, and hearing your loud laugh we 
thought there must be good cheer within.” 

“You are welcome to such as I have,” returned Zak Turan : 
“ but I fear me you will find my cheer anything but acceptable. 
I laugh because of my light heart and my angel wife—not from 
the quality of my wine.” 

Radabah was still sitting by her husband’s side, and in pay- 
ment for the words he had just spoken, she pinched him severe- 
ly upon the neck, so that he involuntarily cried out with pain ; 
but he dared not resent it, for he knew that in a pitched battle 
he should come out second best. However, the affair passed off, 
and while his wife went to fetch the wine, the cobbler made a 
sign for his daughter to leave the room. Zillah accordingly 
arose and was proceeding towards the door, when one of the 
strangers called her back. 

“ Surely,” said he, “ you will not deprive us of the light of 
your dwelling ?” 

“If you allude to my child—” 

“T allude to this lovely damsel who would fice from us,” broke 
in the guest. 

“ She is not used to strangers,” said Zak Turan, “ and would 
be more easy in her own apartments, where she has work to do.” 

“T know not what may be your habits here,” resumed the 
stranger, “‘ but in my own land we deem it an insult for a female 
to retire from before visitors. Let her remain, I pray you, for 
thereby my pleasure will be much enhanced.” 

Now it had always been the custom of Zak Turan, since his 
daughter had grown up to womanhood, to have her withdraw be- 
fore visitors entered, but now this had been prevented by the sud- 
denness of their entrance. He had done this to protect his child 
from harm, for he knew she was very beautiful, and that many 
would wish to possess her charms. However, seeing that his 
present guests were strangers, he supposed no harm could ensue, 
so he bade Zillah be seated again. 

“She is your own child, then?” said the spokesman of the 
travelling trio, 


“ She is,” was the cobbler’s answer. 

“Surely God has blessed you.” 

“So I feel. But here is my wine. It is not the best, nor is 
it the worst. And here is bread and meat.” 

The strangers helped themselves to the wine and they prai 
it highly ; and they did the same by the bread. But while the 
ate and drank, the one who had spoken so freely kept his eyes 


fixed upon Zillah nearly the whole of the time. She noticed it, 


and it made her uneasy. There was a strange power in the 
gleam of the stranger’s eye that she could not define, but which 
yet moved her with dread. After a while the traveller moved 
away from the table and drew his seat nearer to the maiden and 
began to converse with her. He proved himself to be a man of 
much information, and he talked to her of foreign lands and for- 


eign manners, Yet she could see that same light in his dark, 


gleaming eyes which she did not like She had from the first 
felt a secret dread of the man, and all his fine talk could not 
banish it. 

At length the strangers arose, and having thanked the host for 
his kindness, they departed. As soon as they were gone, Zil- 


lah told her father that she did not like the looks of them, and 


he admitted the truth of the impression, but apprehended no 
danger. 

“ the strangers pass,” said Rudabah. ‘“‘ They may be as 
bad as man can be, and yet they would be gods compared with 
thee, thou hateful, abominable, wicked, spiteful, odious, repulsive, 
shocking, loathsome, disgusting Afrite !”’ 

“ Mercy on me, my dear wife, what can you mean ?” 

“*Didn’t you tell those men I was your angel wife ?” 

“ Surely I did.” 


“ And is not that enough ?” 


“No. Ishould have told them you were doubly my angel— 
that you were heaven itself.” 

“ And why didn’t you ?” 

“‘ Because you were present, and while your face was here to 
give the lie to any such remark, I thought it not worth while to 


make it. Upon my life, 1 dowbt me # they believed what I did 
say in your favor,” 


Rudabah gave in this time, but well did the cobbler know 


that he should have to pay dearly for his victory at some future 
time. 


In the midst of this domestic squall Zillah retired to her own 
apartment, and there she lay down to dream of the events of the 


*“ But what does he 


day ; for surely it had been an eventful day for her. Her heart 


had been opened for the first time with that pure and holy love 
which first burst upon Adam after his sleep, and she felt her 
whole soul warmed and lighted by the brightly burning torch. 
But all the dreams she had that night were not pleasant ones, 
She had some that were dark and frightful, and from which she 
awoke with a cry of terror. But she did not believe that they 
meant anything. She had often had bad dreams, and when the 
morning came and she tried to reason upon it, she concluded that 
those bad dreams—so mach worse than any she had ever before 
had, were the result of the excitement to which her mind had 
been subjected. Of course, there could be no hidden truth in 
them. 

The forenoon of the following day had passed half away. Zak 
Turan was at work in his,+tall, when suddenly he was aroused by 
the appearance of six of the royal slaves accompanied by an 
officer. The slaves bore a covered chair with them, and when 
they came in front of the stall they set it down. 

“Is this the dwelling of Zak Turan, the cobbler?’ asked the 
officer. 

“Tt is,” answered our friend. 

. “ Then we have a message from the king.” 

“ From the king !’’ uttered the cobbler, whose first thought was 
of the language he had used the day before, and of consequent 
imprisonment and whipping. 

“Ay. You have a daughter?” 

Now the old man trembled with a worse fear still. 
daughter,” he said. 

“So the king is aware, and we have been sent to bring her to 
him. So show us the way at once.” 

The poor fellow knew not what to say. His soul was torn by 
the most fearful doubts, and his knees shook beneath him. 

“ Are you going to obey ?” cried the officer, in a rage. 

It was a serious thing to disobey an officer from the king, and 
Zak Turan knew that disobedience would be of no avail, even 
should he persist in it, for seven stout men were more than he 
could cope with, even setting aside the thousands of soldiers who 
could be called upon to come down upon him. So he came out 
from his stall and led the way round to the gate that led through 
the little garden, that being the most direct way to the part of 
the dwelling the family usually occupied. 

Now it so happened that just as the slaves were turning the 
angle of the garden wall, Feridoon came in sight of the stall, 
and when he came up he entered it, and not finding the cobbler 
there he passed in by the same way he had entered the day before 
and proceeded at once to the apartments of Zillah. 

Meanwhile Zak Turan, followed by the officer and the slaves, 
had entered the lower part of the house, and there they found 
Zillah in company with her mother. The maiden started upon 
beholding the stout slaves, for so had commenced one of the 
frightful dreams she had had during the night. 

“ Ha!” uttered the officer, as his gaze rested upon Zillah, “it 
needs no great exercise of wit to tell that this is the girl whica 
has so excited the love of our king. You may consider yourself 
one of the fortunate ones of the kingdom, fair lady, for the king 
loves you.” 

“Toves me! The king loves me!” gasped Zillah, seizing 
hold upon the edge of the table for support. “ You speak in 
riddles.” 

“ Not at all. His majesty—whom may God protect—has seen 
you, and loved you, and now he would have you for his own. 
He bade me tell you that you should be placed among his wives 
and be the most favored of them all.” 

“Impossible!” cried the frightened girl. ‘‘ The king cannot 
have seen me, You are mistaken, It is some one else that he 


means. I have not been out for a long while.” 

“You mistake. Did not three travellers stop here last 
night ?”” 

“Yes,” whispered Zillah, through whose mind the truth now 
flashed at once. 

“ Ay—and one of them was the king himself. He saw you 


and conversed with you, and his heart is wholly yours.” 


“Bat he surely does not mean—” 


Thus far the maiden spoke, but she could speak no more then. 
The memory of a terrible dream came crashing upon her, and 
her head became dizzy and her heart faint. She sunk down 


upon a seat and clasped her hands over her eyes. 

“Surely,” spoke Zak Turan, as he saw this, “ you will not 
rob me of my child ?” 

“ Out upon thee for a treasonable dog!” cried the officer, in 
high wrath. ‘“ Does not the king take whom he pleases to wife! 
And shall you be exempt from a royal right which is as old as 
the world itself? I have come from the king, and woe will be 
upon you if you give not up your child readily.” 

“IT shall not resist,” uttered the old man. 

“I do not think you will,” responded the officer, with a wicked 
smile, “But honestly, I am surprised at this, Why, I had 


thought that the child of a poor cobbler like yourself, would have 
been overjoyed to become the favorite of a powerful king.” 

“ Hold, sir!” cried Zillah, finding her tongue now. ‘“ We are 
poor in the goods which merchants have, but we are rich in the 
gifts of Heaven. Rob me of my virtue and I am poor indeed! 
Rob these people of their child, and they, too, will know what 
poverty is,” : 


“Do you talk of virtue?” cried the “What more 
virtuous than a king’s wife ?’’ 

“What more base than she who ministers solely to # king’s 
base passions ?” the maiden cried. 

“°Tis not the king’s passions which are so base— tis his love 
that calls you.” 


“(, talk not to me of # king’s love, when it changes as do 


“T havea 
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the wind that blows. The true love of the heart is not a thing 
that can be put off at every pretty face that one sces. I tell thee, 
officer, ‘tis only a passion most base that moves the heart of the 
king towards me. Let him take me now, and in one short month 
he will tire of me, and find another.” 

“ Very prettily spoken,”” returned the officer, “bat you had 
better save your wit for the king. Coms, we have not time to 
waste.” 

“ You will not take me away ?” 

“JT hope you will not force me to take you. The king will 
like you much better if he knows that you came of your own 
free will.” 

“ As such I will never go!” cried Zillah, sinking once more 
into her seat and bowing her head upon the table. 

“Then I mast take you, that’s all,” answered the officer, some- 
what angrily. 

At this moment Zak Turan mustered up courage enongh to 
beg that his child might be spared ; but he was spurned by the 
officer as though he had been a dog. 

“Out upon thee, thou cobbling toad,” the lieutenant exclaim- 
ed. “ By the host of Ahriman, I'll have thee tied to the post 
of thine own door, and send the very boys to whip you if you 
speak thas again.” 

The poor man shrank back, for he knew full well that he could 
do nothing for his fair child. He knew that the king could take 
for his wife whom he pleased, and that were he even to demand 
the daughters of all the satraps in the kingdom, he could have 
them all. How, then, should he, a poor cobbler, escape ¢ 


The officer went up and took hold of Zillah and lifted her to 
her feet, and then he called for the slaves to come and take her 
out. They had just lifted her from her feet when the inner door 
opened and Feridoon entered the apartment. 

“ Where is Zillah ¢”’ he asked. 

“Feridoon! Feridoon!” cried the maiden. 
save me !”” 

As she thus cried she made one powerful effort and broke from 
the grasp of those who held her, and sprang to the side of her 
lover. 

“What is it all?” the young man asked, in blank surprise, 
but not forgetting to wind his arm about the form of her he loved. 

For a moment no one spoke. The officer had never seen Fer- 
idoon before, and he knew not who he was, though all six of the 
slaves knew him from having seen him at the royal palace with 
the satrap. The officer was the first to speak. 

“Young sir,” he said, “I hope you will not deem it prudent 
to interfere with our business.” 7 

“ First let me know what your business is,” retorted our hero. 

“We come on business from the king.” 

“ But what has this maiden to do with that business ?” 


“Everything. She is to be the king’s wife, and we are now 
come to carry her to him.” 

“Zillah,” said the youth, turning his gaze upon his beloved, 
“explain this to me.” 

“Last night, after you had gone,” commenced the fair girl, 
seeming to place a strange confidence in the power of her lover 
wo save her, “three men came here and spent the evening, and 


when I would have withdrawn from the room, one of them de- 
tained me, and afterwards he talked with me. It now seems that 


that man was the king in disguise. He fell in love with my face, 
and now he sends these men to fetch me to him.”’ 

“O—and is that all?” uttered the youth, after he had heard 
the story. And then turning to the officer, he said: ‘I am sor- 
ry the king should have bestowed his affection where it cannot 


ve returned. But you will inform his majesty that Zillah is 
already beloved by another—by one who loved her ere the king 


saw her, and by one whom she loves in return. Of course when 
you explain this to the king, he will rest satisfied.”’ 

“He will be satisfied when he holds the maiden in his posses- 
sion and not till then,’”” returned the officer. He spoke quite 
moderately, for he was evidently charmed by the youth’s beauty 


save me! 


melody of speech, 


“But you see that such satisfaction cannot be his,” promptly 
responded Ferid 

= a do not mean to resist the king’s orders, sir t’” 
“Resist, say you? Let me rather hope that you will urge 
your suit no farther after the explanation I have made.” 
“This is fruitless talk. You know the royal will, and I am 
forced to obey it. You will resist it at your peril. Come, lady, 
your kingly lover waits for you.” 

As the officer thus spoke, he advanced and seized Zillah by 
the arm, but hardly had he done so when Feridoon laid his hand 
upon him and hurled him across the room. First, the officer 
was stunned—and second, he was amazed. 

“Did you understand what I said ?” asked Feridoon, as soon 
‘she saw that the lieutenant was gazing upon him. 


“It was you who must have misunderstood,” gasped the 


“Nay—not so. I told thee this maiden was my affianced 
bride, for so she is—and so she was ere the king saw her. If, 
under those circumstances, the king persists in his will, then he 
does so against every law of right and justice, and with God for 
my hope and right and justice for my armor, I will face every 
‘astard king in the world. So you may go and tell your royal 
Master,” 

There was something so bold, so noble, so really gigantic and 
Sublime in the look, the tone, andthe bearing of the youth, that 
the officer shrank away. But he happened to remember that 
there was royal wrath at home, and he started forward once more, 
. not so far as he did before. 5 

Slaves!” he cried, turning to the six stout fellows who at- 


tended him, ‘‘take that girl and bear her out to the chair. Be 
quick.” 

Those were men whose daty never called upon them to think. 
They only had to obey, and as their commander spoke they 
advanced in a body towards where the youth and maiden stood. 

“ Back !” uttered Feridoon. “Lay a hand upon this girl, and 
you—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for the slaves had already ad- 
vanced and were upon the point of putting their order into 
execution. By asimple movement Feridoon placed Zillah be- 
hind him, and then he seized the foremost slave by the girdle and 
the throat, and lifting him clear of the floor, he ordered Rada- 
bah to open the outer door. The indignant wife and mother 
hesitated not an instant, and as soon as the door was opened the 
youth hurled the slave out into the garden. On the next instant 
he seized another and hurled him after the first, and it was not 
until three of them had been thus disposed of that the officer 
could recover his presence of mind sufficient to enable him to 
draw his sword; buat now, when he had seen his third man thus 
harled out of the house, and the prospect being apparent of him- 
self soon following, he not only drew his own sword but he 
ordered his three remaining followers to do the same. 

“ Ha!” uttered Feridoon, as he saw the movement. “ Fear 
not,” he softly whispered to his beloved. ‘No blood shall be 
shed.” 

As he spoke, he drew his own sword, a weapon which he had 
selected from among more than three thousand which his foster- 
father had brought him, and moved towards the officer. The lat- 
ter placed himself upon the most approved guard, but with one 
quick, resistless blow Feridoon severed his sword in twain. Then 
he seized the fellow by the neck and with one effort sent him 
headlong into the garden. 

“« Now prepare to die, dogs!’ the hero shouted, at the same 
time raising his sword. The movement had just the effect he 
had anticipated, for the three remaining slaves sank down upon 
their knees and begged for mercy. 

“Then get you gone !”’ our hero exclaimed. 

The frightened slaves scrambled to their feet and with quick 
movements made their way into the garden, where their com- 
panions were just climbing to their feet and rubbing their bruis- 
es. Feridoon followed them out, and at another order from 
him they scampered into the street, one of them, however, crawl- 
ing upon his hands and knees. As soon as they were gone the 
youth closed the gate, and then returned to the house. 

“Now, sweet one, you are safe,”’ he uttered, as he clasped the 
still trembling girl to his bosom. “ By my life, no unholy king 
can gloat his passions upon the being of my love. O, I would 
slay every monarch on earth first, and then turn to God and the 
people for their approval.” 

“ Holy angels!” ejaculated the poor cobbler, just beginning to 
recover himself, “ what sort of arms have you got? My life of 
lives, how you did throw ’em about—just as I would flies, or 
spiders, or pebbles. Ormuzd protect us! How did you do it ?” 

«Just as you saw. But why do you tremble, Zillah ?” 

“ Alas, I tremble now for you.” 

“ For me ?” 

“Yes, Those men will return to the king, and they will tell 
him all that has transpired, and ther he will send men enough 
to take you, and he will put you to death !” 

«“ But he has not slaves enough to take me.” 

“ But he will send his soldiers.” 

“ Are they men ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then I will tell them all the circumstances.” 


“ My son,” said the cobbler, “it would seem that you are not 
well acquainted with the people of our city.” 

«<I must confess that Iam not. Until yesterday and the day 
before, I never went among them.” 

“Then you know them not, nor do you know our king.” 

“Yes, yes—I know Sohrab weil. This single act, and the 


looks of his face, are enough, I know him,” 


“Then know that the people fear him, and that they will do his 
bidding let it be what it may. He has five thousand armed slaves 
in his own palace!” 

“And yet I do not fear them,” returned Feridoon, “so long 
as God is with me. Bat wait and see what shall come. Let us 


not fear until we shall have occasion. Come, Zillah, you must 
not fear more, for I am with thee. I have struck down thine 
enemies once, and I can do it again.” 

Then Feridoon sat down, and ere long his companions were so 
entranced by his conversation that they fairly forgot the danger 
that had threatened them, and which was threatening them still. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A KING IN TROUBLE. 


Souras was not upon his throne. He had hurried off the bus- 
iness of the day, leaving the local officers to carry out the details 
both of judgment and punishment, as they saw fit. He had hur- 
they might choose, and the great hall of audience was nearly 
empty. A few slaves temained behind to guard the place, and 


ever and anon some officer of the city guard would drop in to 


make his report, but finding the business closed for the day he 
would gaze about awhile upon the magnificence of the place and 
gazed upon, for every art known to man at the time was lavishly 
displayed there. 

This royal audience chamber was over three hundred feet long 
and near one hundred wide. The sides were supported by 


eighty marble pillars, each thirty-five feet high, the bases of which 
were formed by two recumbent lions to each column, and the 
capitals or chapiters, being four human forms placed at the angles 
of a square, facing outward and stooping over so that their heads 
formed volutes, while the roof rested upon their shoulders. 
These pillars were further adorned with all sorts of strange de- 
vices, and much matter was written upon them in what are now 
called the “arrow head ” characters. The dome, or centre piec?, 
was supported by eight more columns, seventy feet high, and in 
the centre of the circle of these columns stood the royal throne, 
covered with gold and precious stones. There was vast wealth 
collected here ; and all for one man, or at the will of one. And 
the thousands who labored received for their work nothing but 
stripes and chains. 

Bat the king was not now upon his throne. Twenty slaves 
guarded it from the hands of the profane while their royal mas- 
ter disposed of himself elsewhere. In another part of. the pal- 
ace, where the open windows looked out upon the broad garden 
and the artificial river, was the king, and only four trusty 
eunuchs attended him. He had gone there to await the coming 
of the peerless Zillah. He had donned his most sumptuous 
suit, and little dreamed he that the maiden would spurn all his 
offers. He knew nothing of that deep feeling which rests in 
the pure soul. Those of his satellites who understood it told it 
not to him, for they knew that he would not comprehend it. He 
imagined that his royal favor and love were more worth than all 
the other things earth or heaven can give for this life. 

“ Those slaves are tardy,” he muttered to himself. 
they not been gone long ?” 

This last remark was directed to his cunuchs, and they an- 
swered it in the affirmative, of course. 

And yet time sped on and the officer and slaves did not return. 
Sohrab became vexed and impatient, for he was not used to hav- 
ing the execution of his orders so long delayed. And then the 
object for which he waited was one that gave him more than 
usual impatience. Never before had he seen so beautiful a being 
as the one he now waited for. He had many wives and many 
concubines, but not one in all his palace had beauty like the 
daughter of the poor cobbler. 

At length, when the king could contain himself no longer, the 
sound of footsteps was heard upon the stairs leading from the 
garden, for by that way had Sohrab directed his officer to re- 
turn. In a few moments more the door of the apartment was 
opened, and, throwing aside the heavy tapestry that covered it, 
one of the eunuchs who had been placed on watch entered. He 
reported to the king that the slaves were returning, and that 
they bore the chair upon their shoulders. 

“ Ha—well!’’ uttered the king. “ And think you the chair 
contains anything !” 

“Tt does, sire, for the slaves walked heavily under their 


burden.” 
““Good! The damsel took time to make herself presentable. 


I shall like her the better. What ho, here. Go help bear the 
fair burden up to our presence. Now by the gods, I shall revel 
in bliss such as mortals seldom find. Sach wit—such beauty— 
such transcendent loveliness were never seen!” And the king 


paced to and fro across the broad apartment, as he thus spoke 
with himself. ‘’Iis strange, though,” he continued, “ that she 
should have remained hidden so long. Her old father has been 
sly of her charms. But by my royal head, I foundher. Zounds ! 
what a simple thing will lead to great results. Had I not heard 
the cobbler laugh so loudly [ should never have entered his 
place—and had [ not entered I should not have seen the jewel 


of life I found. God kept her for me—surely !” 


The king was stopped in his soliloquy by the entrance of the 
officer whom we have seen at Zak Turan’s with the six slaves. 

“Ha! Manto!” cried the king, ‘‘ where is yourcharge! Bring 
her up at once.” 

“Sire,” spoke the officer, bowing low and trembling, “she 
has not come.” 


“Not come! What mean you !” 


“ The lady we could not bring.” 

“Not bring? What had you in your chair but the damsel ?”” 

«One of your own slaves who sprained his thigh so that he 
could not walk.”’ 

“ Now by the gods, dog, you lie in my face!” cried the king, 
in a towering passion. “ Why do ye tell me that you could not 
bring her ?” 

“ Because we met with resistance we could not overcome.” 

At human hands 

Yes, sire.” 

“Then why did ye not tell them that it was the king who had 
sent you ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Mark me, Manto—speak no lie. Did ye speak toa living 
man, and tell him 'twas the order of the king, and then did thas 


man resist !” 

Yes, sire.” 

“< Was it the cobbler ?” 

“No. He resisted not atall “Twas a young man whom I 
never before saw; but one of the slaves knew him as the son of 


the satrap Rustem, named Feridoon.” 

“Ha! and has Rustem thas bred traitors for his king! But 
who helped this bold youth !” 

“ No one, sire. He is himself a tower of strength and daring. 
He seized your heaviest slaves and huried them from the house 
as you would huri a light javelin from you.” 

“ You are lying, dog ! No man could do that.” 

“ You shall ask your slaves, sire.” 

[TO BB CONTINUKD.| 
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EUROPEAN GRAIN PORTS. 

Accompanying the following article 
we present our readers with accurate 
and spirited views . four of the —_ 
cipal grain ports of Europe—Cron- 
stadt, Dantzic, Riga and Odessa. 
They derive an additional interest at 
the present time from the fact that 
Russia, the possessor of three of 
these Euro granaries, is now at 
war with her best customers, and 
constantly withholding their supplies, 
while the fourth, Dantsic (Dantzic), 
belongs to a sovereign who has not 
t defined his position, but rather 
ead to Russia in the present strug- 
gle. One of the last messages given 
by the late czar was to the king of 
Prussia, urging him to remember his 
father’s friendship for Russia. The 
subject of our first illustration is 
Cronstadt—a place which we need 
not say that Sir Charles Napier with 
his “invincible armada” did not 
take last year—a town, fortress and 
rtin the Russian government of 
Petersburg, and about thirty- 
one miles from that city. The word 
Cronstadt means the “‘ Town of the 
Crown.” It is built at the south- 
eastern extremity of Cotlin Ostrof, 
an island in that part of the Gulf of 
Finland called the Bay of Cronstadt, 
about sixteen miles above the mouth 
of the Neva. At the entrance of the 
harbor, on an island opposite the cit- 
adel, lies the fortress of Chronschlott, 
built by Peter the Great, who termed 
it his window of Europe. Besides 
its importance as the great naval 
station of the Russian fleet, Cron- 
stadt is the harbor of St. Petersburg. 
All vessels proceeding to that port 
are searched here, and their s sealed ; and such as are too 
large for the shallow waters of the Neva unload their cargoes at 
Cronstadt, and transport them in smaller craft. There are three 
harbors ; but vessels are detained a great part of the year by ice 
in the Bay of Cronstadt, which usually prevents them from en- 
tering after the end of November, or leaving before the end of 
April, or sometimes even later. Peter the Great decreed an an- 
nual prize of 1000 roubles to the first vessel that should arrive at 
Cronstadt on the breaking up of the ice. The passage is a dan- 
gerous one; and in making it, some years ago, an English steam- 
boat is stated to have been lost. The population of the town in 
summer exceeds 40,000 individuals, of various nations ; of these, 
next to the Russians, the English are the most numerous. The 
breaking up of the ice of the Neva, and the white winter of St. 
Petersburg, are thus picturesquely described in the “Life of a 
Travelling Physician.” ‘‘ The river takes its rise from the La- 
doga, thirty miles distant from the town, and as the stream is 
very rapid as it rises from the lake, so it is at this point that disin- 
tegration of the ice commences. This event is telegraphed from 
the fortress of Schlusselberg, situated at the mouth of the river. 
The dissolution of the body is gradual; an isolated mass of ice 
loosened from its hold is carried down the stream, and, pressing 

against a resisting mass, forces it also to yield; as the floatin 
particles increase from above, the pressure becomes greater al 
the resistance less, and a channel is formed in the centre of the 
stream, for there the current is strongest, and this becomes freed 
long before the sides of the river. An impediment to the speedy 
dissolution of the whole mass is frequently afforded by the roads 
which cross the river, and which, being covered by a mixture of 
sand and snow trodden down, do not feel the sun’s influence like 


CRONSTADT, RUSSIA. 


the rest of the surface. Hence, a piece of ice half a verst long, 
will not force its way through them, so firm is the resistance 
which they offer, and it becomes necessary to saw the roads 
through. It is not uncommon to see people walking along these 
roads when all above and below them is a mass of floating ice. 
The whole of this process is often the source of great amusement. 
If the weather be warm and fine, the quays are crowded with peo- 
ple amusing themselves with the sight of this disintegration of 
the mass ; all eyes are directed towards the bridge, where the 
o_ and carriages throng ; many get out of their vehicles and 
walk over, hurry through their business on the opposite side, 
anxious to retrace their steps before the bridge was swung away. 
A trifling circumstance may hasten or retard this event. When 
least expected, away ii swings, and gain and loss are counted. 
It is beautiful to witness the breaking up of a field of solid ice, 
which is in a semi state of decay. A large wedge comes down 
upon it, perhaps part of a road insinuates itself into it, and, 
breaking it through, throws up its fluted spiculx on each side in 
a thousand spangling forms. It is curious, also, to see the vari- 
ous things which float down with the large pieces of ice. Boats 
stranded in the ice, as they attempted to cross in the autumn ; 
enclosures of rails made for the washerwomen : stacks of hay, 
suddenly carried away from the river’s side ; an unfortunate cow, 
and plenty of dogs, all travelling gratis down the stream. 

have seen a flock of geese, standing upon a floating island, pass 
through the centre of the town before they took wing. <A few 
hours suffice for the transit of the river ice into the gulf, for this 
takes place previous to the breaking up of the Ladoga. As 
soon as the river is clear, so that boats may cross, a cannon an- 
nounces that the governor of the fortress has crossed—an ancient 


— 


custom. Previous to this cannon shot 
the signal is given, stream is cov- 
ered over with boats of all sizes, 
This is the moment to see the Neva 
in all its glory—cleared of ice, and 
no b in the way to detract 
from its magnitude. It has the ap. 
pearance of a py ey divided by 
an insular jet of land into two great 
branches. It flows slowly but majes. 
tically along, and its pure crystal 
stream reflects the dazzling sunbeam 
which plays upon its surface. Tho 
views of St. Petersburg from a bal. 
cony of the English quay, which 
takes in many of the public build. 
ings, and the splendid stream flowing 
through the centre of one of the finest 
cities in Europe, must be seen at this 
time to be appreciated. It is magnifi- 
cent! The next financial operation 
consists in laying wagers on the arrival 
of ships in Cronstadt. This is another 
very uncertain speculation, and sel- 
dom takes place for some days, or 
even weeks after the departure of 
the Neva ice. There is no tide, no 
current in the gulf, so that the ice 
remains quiescent, till it is partly 
dissolved by heat and rain, or com- 
pletely shivered to atoms by waves 
and wind. Large masses are often 
drifted on the shores. ‘Till this be 
accomplished, no ships can arrive; 
and the average time of their enter. 
ing Cronstadt is about the fifth of 
May. Then the season, to use the 
factory term, commences. The nay- 
igation of the Baltic at this season 
is by no means safe or comfortable. 
Ships leave England at various pe- 
riods, and, if the winds are favor. 
able, may arrive at the edge of the ice in the gulf, and remain 
starving there with cold for a fortnight before they can come into 
port. hen the ice does begin to move, they are often in great 
danger, for they must drift at the pleasure of the floating ice. 
The rudder is of no avail, and the sharp ice sometimes cuts them 
through and they founder. This may occur even more frequent- 
ly in the autumn, when the ice is more hard and solid. Bhipa 
arrive within various distances of the port, when their progress is 
impeded by the discovery of a field of ice. Here they must re- 
main until the mee | spring, unless some hurricane shall again 
break up the ice and allow them to p It does occasionally 
happens that the first winter dissolves and a second commences. 
When fairly fixed at the edge of the ice, there they must remain, 
if no such extraordinary circumstance chance to free them. If 
ships are thus arrested within a mile of Cronstadt, a contract is 
formed with workmen to cut canals and tow them into port. 
The ship Archangel was caught and fixed in the ice seven versts 
below Cronstadt. A canal was sawed through at an expense of 
£150 sterling. She had a valuable cargo. A ship which had 
accompanied her on her voyage was cut through by the ice and 
foundered. Such are the inconveniences of navigating the Baltic 
early and late in the season. Dantsic (Danzig) is, next to St. 
Petersburg, the most important commercial city in the north of 
Europe. It lies on the left bank of the western arm of the Vis- 
tula, about three miles above its influx into the Baltic. It isa: 
fortress of the first class, and the rs of Prussia. It 
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aries, of enormous 
dimensions, capa- 
ble of holding as 
much as 500,000 
quarters of corn, 
are situated on an 
island called Spei- 
cher Insel. To 
avoid the risk of 
fire, no one ae 
m it, and lights 
never admitted. 
The timber trade 
is also very consid- 
erable. ‘There are 
four sorts of wheat 
distinguished here, 
viz.: white, 
mixed, mixed 
red, according 4 
the white or 
predominates. 
quality of Dantzic 
wheat is, for the 
most part, excel 
lent; for, 
small in the berry, 
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ree city; it 18 still a place of great commerce, especially in 
: wheat, brought down the Vistula from Poland and other grain- 
. | producing countries, and shipped from hence to all parts of 
Europe. Indeed, 
the exports of 
than from any oth- 
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finest edifice 
cathedral built in 
the 14th centary. 
The Long Market 
abounds in fine an- 
cient architecture, 
the most striking 
of which is the 
Exchange. By 
means of gigantic 
sluice-gates, the 
country around 
three sides can be 
laid under water, 
and thus defended 
from an hostile at- 
tack. There are, 
besides, several ex- 
ternal forts, which 
are very strongly 
built. The port 
of Dantzic is Neu- 
fakrwasser, at the 
mouth of the west- 
ern arm of tite Vis- 
tala. It is defend- 
ed by a fort, has a 
light house and an 
extensive pier at 
the entrance of the 
channel. Dantzic 
was an important 
member of the 
Hanseatic League, 
and has frequently 
been called the 
be y of the 

orth. After long 
contentions be- 
tween the Danes, Swedes, Pomeranians and Teutonic knights 
for its possession, it fell into the hands of the latter in 1310. In 
1454, it declared itself independent, and was recognized as such 
by the republic of Poland. May 28, 1793, it surrendered to the 
Prussians and acknowledged the Prussian government. In the war 
between France and Prussia, it was besieged by Marshal Lefevre 
from March 7, to ay! 27, 1807, when it surrendered, its reduc- 
tion procuring for the French general the title of Duke of Dant- 
tic. The treaty of Tilsit, however, established it as a free city, 
with a jurisdiction of ten miles under the joint protectorate of 
France, Prussia and Saxony, but a French garrison held posses- 
sion of it and virtually annulled its independence. In 1813, it 
was blockaded, and capitulated after nearly a year’s obstinate resist- 
ance, January 1, 1814. February 3, 1814, it again fell into the 
hands of Prussia, since which time its political position has been 
unchanged. Riga, the subject of the third engraving of our 
series, is a fortified city of the Russian government of the same 
name, lying on the Dana or Dwina, seven miles above its en- 
trance into the Gulf of Riga. The inhabitants are chiefly Germans 
or of German origin, and its commerce was, prior to the war, 
carried on principally by English merchants. It was founded in 
the year 1200 by Bishop Albert, and, until the middle of the 17th 
century, belonged to the Teutonic knights. The Russian - 
session dates from 1710. Owing to its advantageous situation, 
it has a ve extensive trade; being, of the Russian towns on 
the Baltic, in this respect second only to St. Petersburg. The 
exports consist of the great staple articles of Russian produce, 
corn, timber, flax, hemp, eel tallow, Russia leather and sail- 
cloth. Riga wheat is inferior to that of Dantzic. Two descrip- 
tons are shipped—one the growth of Russia, the other of Cour- 
land ; the last is the best, being larger bodied and of a brighter 
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RIGA, RUSSIA. 


color than the Russian ; still, it makes but indifferent flour. Oats | superb column, surmounted by a bronze statue of victory, of co- 


are of good quality and are largely exported. 
is extensive, and wainscot logs are much exported to England, 
and are very superior. 
cious and secure, and the merchantmen come up to the quays. 
In summer, a bridge of pontoons, loosely attached to piles, and 
rising and falling with the tide, is laid across the river; this 
bridge is 40 feet wide and 2600 feet long, and is a pleasant and 
fashionable promenade. The town is surrounded with ramparts 
and bastions ; it has a strong citadel, and is otherwise well forti- 
fied, so that it is considered one of the most important bulwarks 
of the Russian empire. It has about four thousand houses, 


The river is wide, the port very spa- | 


The mast trade | lossal size, was erected by the merchants in 1817, in honor of 


the Emperor Alexander and the Russian army. Among the cu- 
riosities of the public library, which is a free institution, are an 


| arm-chair that once belonged to Charles XII. and some auto- 


one thousand of which are of stone; there are fourteen churches | 
and an imperial palace, arsenal and several other public build- | 


ings. It has suffered several times by fires and inundations ; to 


the latter it is much exposed by the banks of the river being very | 


low. Thus, at the breaking up of the ice in 1814, four hundred 


houses were swept away with their inhabitants, together with | 


immense quantities of timber and eighty vessels laden with 
hemp. The numerous ships in the river, the bustle in the streets 
and the wellstocked warehouses and shops are indications of 
the extensive trade of which Riga is the centre. The population, 
including the troops of the garrison, is about 70,000, two-thirds 
of whom are Lutherans, the remainder are members of the Greek 
Church, Roman Catholics, etc. It is strongly fortified, and is 
divided into the town and the suburbs, the streets of the former 


graph letters of Luther. There is a bar at the mouth of the riv- 
er which has usually from twelve to thirteen feet of water, and 
it is usual for vessels of a deeper draught to discharge their car- 
goes outside the bar at a place called Bolder-Aa. The entrance 
to the river at Dunamande is protected by a fort. The custom- 
house is also situated here. The city has increased and prosper- 
ed very rapidly, notwithstanding the drawback of repeated and 
disastrous inundations. Our last illustration exhibits a place of 
unusual interest—Odessa, on the northwest coast of the Black 
Sea, between the rivers Dneister and Bug. It is altogether a 
modern town, the foundations having been laid so recently as 
1792, by order of the Empress Catharine, after the peace of Jas- 
sy. It was intended to serve as the entrepot for the commerce of 
the Russian dominions on the Black Sea, and has, in a great 
measure answered the expectations of its founders. It was de- 


| clared a free port in 1817, and the inhabitants exempted from 
| taxation for thirty years ; since which period its increase has been 


being narrow and crooked, while in the latter they are straight, | 


broad and commodious. 


Among the public buildings we may | 


mention the cathedral, commenced in 1211 and rebuilt in 1547— | 
St. Peter’s church, which has a tower four hundred and forty | 
feet high, the most elevated in the empire—the castle, etc. A | surrounded on the land side by a dreary slope of so intractable a 


extremely rapid. The site is, on the whole, well chosen. There 
is no river, but it has a fine bay, with sufficient depth of water, 
almost to the very shore, for the largest menof-war. Among 
the articles of export from Odessa, corn, especially wheat, occu- 
pies, as is generally known, a very high rank ; but tallow is, like- 
wise, an important article. The Sabansky granary is of im- 
mense extent ; the other granaries are also capacious and are all 
built of a stone found there. Murray says of Odessa, “ it is 


soil, that trees and 
shrubs, with the 
exception of the 
acacia, rarely at- 
tain any size, and 
in many places, 
will not even live. 
The narrow slip 
along the seashore 
is the only oasis of 
vegetation in the 
ueighborhood of 
the city. Artesian 
borings have been 
made to the depth 
of six hundred feet 
for water, bat hith- 
erto without suc- 
cess. Fuel is like- 
wise very dear.” 
The streets are 
mostly unpaved, 
and during wet 
weather are for the 
most part perfect 
uagmires, while 

dust is equally 
annoying in the 
dry times. The 
present war has in- 
flicted a severe 
blew on the pros- 

ity of Odessa. 
t will be remem- 
bered that last year 
an Anglo-French 
fleet under Admi- 
ral Dundas, bom- 
barded it, destroy- 
ing a part of the 
fortifieations 
sinking several of 
the Russian shi 
of war, as a retali 
ation for the affair 
at Sinope. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Picterial.] 
AN ANSWER TO LILY DALE. 


BY ALONZO. 
I stood by her grave when the night winds were sighing, 
And the wild roses wept as they bent to its breath ; 
The voice of the streamlet was sadly replying : 
‘< We weep for the maiden who sleeps here in death, 
We weep for the smile that was sent as a ray 
To light up our darkness, and then fade away ; 
We weep for the Lily that bloomed but to perish, 
We weep for the angel we all loved to cherish. 


“© lone is her grave ‘neath the low-drooping willow, 
And gone are the friends whom we saw round her bed ; 
But morning and eve we bend over her pillow, 
And true in their grief are the tears that we shed. 
We weep for the loss of her beauty and love, 
We weep for the spirit that watches above, 
We weep for the Lily that bloomed but to perish, 
We weep for the angel we all loved to cherish. 


** Neath the gleam of the starlight we sing our low numbers, 
And drop our soft leaver o'er the turf where she slumbers, 
And oft by the midnight we see the bright beam 
Of the eyes of an ange] who bends o'er the stream ; 

Then we weep for the maiden who loved us so well, 
We weep for the light form that’s gone from the dell, 
We weep for the Lily that bloomed but to perich, 
We weep for the angel we al! loved to cherish. 
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THE MAID OF ESKDALE MOOR. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


A MERRY company of equestrians, among whom were some of 
the first lords and ladies of the land, entered a path which wound 
through Ettrick forest, just as the brilliant hues which sunset had 
shed over the western sky began to yield to the softening shades 
of twilight. Anne of Raeburn—more generally known by the 
appellation of “The Maid of Eskdale Moor,” and who was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty where all were beautiful—was the first 
to enter the forest-path. Lord Thirlestane was soon at her side, 
but was soon obliged to fall back on account of the narrowness of 
the way. He had for some time been an unsuccessful suitor for 
the hand of the lovely Anne; and, indignant at the pertinacity 
with which he kept near her, when he well knew his company was 
not desired, she suddenly checked her spirited horse, which she 
reined round so as to face those who followed. Unfastening a 
silken scarf which she wore round her neck, and waving it so that 
its azure folds floated on the air, disclosing the rich embroidery 
with which her own hands had adorned it, she said : 

“Whosoever of this gay and goodly company is the first to 
join me in the broad glade that lies in the heart of this forest, 
shall receive this as a guerdon—be it lady, lord or knight, or one 
of low degree.” 

As she pronounced these last words, her glance involuntarily, 
perchance, fell on Owen Ludlow, a young man who was distin- 
guished only for his manly virtues, his manly courage and noble 
heart. Still, though without birth or title, he had dared to love 
the beauteous maid of Eskdale Moor. 

“First,” resumed the Lady Anne, “let me name one condi- 
tion. Each of you must remain where you are long enough, in 
my own estimation, to give me a chance for a fair start, of which 
you shall thus be apprised.” And raising to her lips a tiny silver 
bugle, or bird-call, which was appended to a golden chain she 
wore round her neck, she blew three notes so clear and musical as 
to elicit a soft response from the covert of many a green bough. 
One more wave of the azure scarf, and then turning, she was the 
next minute, by an abrupt turn of the path, concealed from view. 

They all waited in breathless attention till one might have 
counted a hundred, when the silence was once more broken by 
three musical notes which, floating from a distance on the twilight 
air, sounded softer and more silvery than before. As they simul- 
taneously started forward, most of the ladies said to each other, 
“Thirlestane will be the winner.” And to those not well ac- 
quainted with the forest, this seemed inevitable; for he had the 
advantage of being foremost when he started, and the path was 
too narrow to pass him. Some, however, who were present knew 
that after a while the path would be much broader, so that three 
and even four horses could go abreast. Still, though they knew 
this, as the widening of the path was gradual, they could not tell 
the exact spot where an attempt to pass Thirlestane could first be 
made with safety, and he was as ignorant as the rest. Only one 
present knew that directly after passing a large oak which, having 
many years previous been struck with lightning, rose white and 
ghastly like a giant skeleton against the green foliage of the adja- 
cent trees, the path suddenly expanded into a little circular glade 
scarce forty feet in diameter. 

As has been said, only one was aware that the scathed oak 
designated the exact spot—and that one was Owen Ludlow. As 
they drew near the place, he made every necessary preparation to 
avail himself of the advantage which would there be presented. 

Not only Thirlestane, but two others preceded him. It was well 
that his landmark exhibited such a decided contrast to the sur- 
rounding trees, for the night-shadows began to brood darkly over 
the forest. Thirlestane had somewhat slacked his horse’s speed, 
imagining that for the present no one, without resorting to unfair 
means, could pass him. This gave Ludlow the advantage. 
Partly owing to thé darkness, and partly on account of not being 
familiar with the spot, by the time Thirlestane and the others who 
were ahead of him became aware that they had emerged from the 
narrow path they had for the last ten minutes been threading into 


the small, circular glade, Owen Ludlow had darted past them 
with the speed of an arrow. Thirlestane, uttering a rude and 
angry exclamation, buried his spurs in the sides of his good steed, 
and rushed after him. But though the path which opened from 
the opposite side of the glade was smooth, the distance between 
him and Ludlow did not grow less. 

A few minutes more, and Owen Ludlow had reached the glade, 
where Anne was to await the arrival of the party. As he entered 
it, there came to his ear a quick succession of wild, broken notes ; 
yet wild and broken as they were, there was in them a silvery 
sweetness, which made him know that they proceeded from the 
tiny bugle worn by Anne. They appeared as if rapidly receding, 
and were soon suddenly broken off, as if by the rude interposition 
of a second person. Thirlestane and two or three others reached 
the place where Ludlow sat on his horse awaiting them. 


“ Anne of Raeburn is gone,” said he; “ carried off, as there is 
reason to fear, by some of the outlaws who have from time to 
time infested this forest.” And then he told them of the wild, 
broken notes he had heard, which were suddenly hushed, and 
which, there could be no doubt, she had sounded in the hope 
that they would be heard by some of her late companions, and 
serve to indicate the direction which must be taken by those dis- 
posed to rescue her. 

“Some two or three rods farther on,” said Owen Ludlow, 
“there are three paths which diverge to the right. One of these 
was undoubtedly taken by whoever has carried off the Lady Anne, 
The paths are dark, narrow and intricate; but the fall moon, 
which is already some distance above the horizon, will partially 
dispel the darkness. There’s not a moment to be lost. When 
we reach the paths I have mentioned, let each one choose for 
himself.” 

“I, for one, give you my thanks for condescending to give us 
directions,” said Thirlestane, ‘“ but I don’t fancy being lured into 
a nest of robbers till better prepared to mect them. In my opin- 
ion, ’twould savor more of rashness than bravery. Besides, are 
these ladies to be left in the depths of the forest at this late hour, 
without either guide or protector ?” 

“T was thinking it might fall to my lot to be their escort,” said 
an old, hardy-looking knight; “but if you, my Lord of Thirles- 
tane, will undertake the task, I will gladly join Owen Ludlow and 
the rest of ’em, for the rescue of the fair Maid of Eskdale Moor.” 

“You may do as you like,” said Thirlestane, sullenly. 

The old knight made no reply, but when they arrived at the 
spot where the three paths branched off to the right, and he saw 
Owen Ludlow enter the middle one, his love of adventure got the 
better of every other consideration, and crying, “ I’m with you, 
Ludlow of the Border,” dashed on after hii. 

Some of them wondered why Owen without the least hesitation 
should enter the middle path, and hesitated to follow; but a 
glimpse of something hanging on the branch of a tree, which he 
touk to be the silken scarf that was to have been the guerdon of 
whoever first joined the owner in the glade, was what had decided 
him. He found that he had not been mistaken. Snatching it 
from the bough, he waved it above his head; and then, as its 
azure folds floated back on the wind, they caught a shower of sil- 
very radiance from the beams of the moon, which shone through 
an opening in the trees. 

“Tis her scarf!—’tis Anne of Raeburn’s scarf! Let us on to 
the rescue !” was the cry that woke the echoes of the old forest, 
as they dashed on after their bold and youthful leader. When 
they at last emerged from the forest, they knew not what course 
to take. 

“Let us go to the ‘ Fairies’ Dell,’” said Sir Darcie Kerr, the 
stout old knight who so gladly transferred the right which age 
gave him to be the lady’s escort to Lord Thirlestane, “for by my 
halidom, if the inhabitants,.as some say, are such wee things that 
they can sleep in the blue heather bell, we have nothing to fear 
from them ; while, as is more likely, it is infested with a band of 
robbers, we will give them a taste of our good Rippon blades, and 
show them that our arrows have a true aim and a keen barb.” 

“And that the eagle feathers that plume them have lost none 
of their swiftness from being plucked from the wings where they 
grew,” said Owen Ludlow, who, like Sir Darcie, could think of 
no better course than to proceed to “ Fairies’ Dell.” 

All were willing to follow. It was about midnight when they 
came in sight of the craggy heights which rose on cither side of 
the dell. Here, screened by some bushes and trees, it was decided 
that all should remain except Owen, who was to proceed to the 
edge of the dell, and cautiously reconnoitre. He found that 
although the moon was now high in the heavens, it failed to 
illumine its deeper recesses. But though dark, it was not silent. 
The slow tread of horses’ feet could be distinctly heard, and now 
and then the jingle of spurs and harness, but not a word was 
spoken. 

Owen began to grow impatient, when he was startled by a sin- 
gle note, sharp and shrill, such as more than once he had heard 
pierce the midnight silence, and was, as he well knew, the signal 
often used by the outlaws of the forest. It had not yet died away, 
when the red light of half a dozen torches was thrown over a 
scene of such surpassing wildness, that superstition might well 
imagine it to be peopled by the elfin race that gave to the dell its 
name. But Owen had neither time nor inclination to indulge in 
dreams of superstition, or romance, for, riding by the side of a 
noted robber chief, who had long had a price set on his head, was 
Anne of Raeburn. Four of his band followed at a little distance. 
Owen now regretted that his companions had not accompanied 
him ; for what appeared to be a portion of the solid rock, which 
precipitately rose on one side of the dell, was slowly moved aside, 
and disclosed the entrance to a cavern. Once within their strong- 
hold, they would at least for the present, be secure, He, however, 


had short time for regret, for, hearing a slight noise, he looked 
round, and saw Sir Darcie and the others who had remained be- 
hind, stealthily approaching the spot. @The old knight, when he 
heard the shrill sound of the outlaw’s whistle, which had been 
the signal for the torches to be displayed, knew that they had been 
right in their conjecture, and that there was no time to lose. 

They arrived at the right moment. The outlaws had just dis. 
mounted from their steeds, while the Lady Anne, refusing the 
proffered assistance of the chief, had also alighted from her pal- 
frey. She was ordered to enter the cavern; but ere she had time 
to obey, the captain, who had turned to follow her, uttered a 
sharp cry, and fell to the ground. Three of the others were cither 
slain or wounded ; the remaining one escaped unharmed. , 

It so happened that the rest of the band were absent on some 
other expedition, only a few menials having been left behind, 
who, without delay, provided for their safety by securing the 
entrance of the cave. The fair Maid of Esk tale Moor was, there. 
fore, soon again in the saddle riding in the moonlight by the side 
of Owen Ludlow. 


As Lord Thirlestane, whose courage had somewhat revived in 
the cheering light of a bright, balmy morning, was debating in 
his own mind relative to the expediency of placing himself at the 
head of a hundred armed men and going in search of the Lady 
Anne, he saw in the distance a company of horsemen. As they 
drew nearer, he saw that Sir Darcie was at their head, and that 
next rode a lady whom he recognized as the Maid of Eskdale 
Moor. There was a youthful warrior at her side, conspicuous for 
his graceful and noble bearing. Lord Thirlestane knew it was 
Owen Ludlow, and, at another time, he would have chafed not a 
little ; but now, the remembrance of the cowardice he had mani- 
fested, in suffering Sir Darcie to take his place in a dangerous 
enterprise, caused him to be so crest-fallen, that emotions of shame 
predominated over those of anger. 

The Lady Anne was soon safe in her own home. Ter father, 
who knew naught of the danger she had been in till he heard it 
from her own lips—imagining, as she had often done before, that 
she had concluded to spend the night with a fair cousin, who 
lived a mile distant—would take no denial from those who had so 
gallantly rescued her, but insisted they should all seat themselves 
at the board which was spread for the morning meal. 

“On the whole,” said Sir Darcie, “I think we may as well 
accept your hospitality, for in good sooth, our long ride and the 
fresh air, if I may judge by myself, has given us keen appetites.” 

“ That is well,” said the host, “for in a keen appetite lies the 
cook’s commendation, even more than in the savoriness of the 
viands.” 

“ A commendation in which the hostess is always entitled to a 
full share,” said Sir Darcie, bowing with stately and respectful 


politeness to Lady Raeburn, who at this moment entered and : 


took her place at the table. 

Some of the younger gentlemen, particularly Owen Ludlow, 
entertained some faint hope that Anne would be present. It is 
probable that Lady Raeburn suspected something of the kind; 
for she remarked to them, that her daughter, now that all cause 
for alarm and excitement was past, found herself so languid and 
fatigued, as to be obliged to seek the repose of her own chamber. 

While their masters were doing justice to the various and deli- 
cious articles of food which constituted then, as they continue to 
do now, a Scottish breakfast, the tired steeds, that had so faith- 
fully performed their share of the hazardous undertaking, were 
entertained in a manner which suited them quite as well. 

Ere Sir James Raeburn and his guests rose from the table, they 
formed a well-concerted plan to surprise and capture the rest of 
the robbers, as on their return from the expedition in which they 
were now engaged, they approached their stronghold. It is un- 
necessary to say more, than that they were successful, and that 
Owen Ludlow acquitted himself so bravely, that, as a reward for 
his valor, he received the honors of knighthood. 

There was another reward received by Owen, which he valued 
far more highly than his gilded spurs. It was bestowed by Sir 
James Raeburn, and was the hand of “The Maid of Eskdale 
Moor.” 

From that time it was no longer attended with danger, for even 
ladies, to ride through the green aisles and flowery glades of 
Ettrick Forest—not only when leaf and spray were gemmed with 
morning dew, but when there was no other light, except what the 
moon shed in a silvery shower through the foliage, to guide them 
on their way. 

ANECDOTE OF SWIFT. 

In one of those lucid intervals which varied the course of 
Swift’s unhappy lunacy, his guardians, or physicians, took him 
out to give himan airing. When they came to the Phenix Park, 
Swift remarked a new Suilding which he had never seen, 
asked what it was designed for. Dr. Kingsbury answered, “ That, 
Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arms and powder, for the security 
of the city.” “0,” said the dean, pulling out his pocket-book, 
“let me make an item of that. This is worth remarking. My 
tablets !’ as Hamlet says, ‘my tablets! memory, put down that. 


He then produced following lines—the very last he ever 
wrote 


Mr. Dean then put up his pocket-book, laughing heartily * 
the conceit, and it with, When is 
shut the stable-door.’”’—Life of Swift. 


The pleasure of society among friends is cultivated by & dsl 
larity of taste in what regards manners, and by some difference ¢ 


opinion on the sciences ; hence we are strengthened in our sent 
ments, and instructed by discussion.—La Bruyére. 
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“ai ** Behold a proof of Irish sense! 
s Here Irish wit is seen : 
When nothing's left that’s worth defence, 
We build magazine.” 
» 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY MARY H. Locr. 
Voices of sweet muric 
Echo in my ear; 
Merry footsteps ringing, 
Tell of light hearts here; 
Peals of happy laughter 
Float upon the air, 
Tokens of bright childhood 
All unlearned in care! 


Like the winds and waters 
Of the summer time, 
When the wave and zephyr 
Chant in flowing rhyme; 
So, e’en as we 
To thy gladeome mirth, 
Seems thy sinless spirit 
All too pure for earth. 


Like the meek Madonna, 
Brows so purely fair; 

But the years will linger 
With their shadows there! 

Gentle words of sympathy 
After hours forget, 

Thou wilt learn in living 
Worldly wisdom yet! 


Unto thee, 0 childhood, 
Turn we in life’s noon, . 
With a sad regretting 7 
That it passed so soon, 
Nearer far to heaven, 
Than in later years; 
Ia it strange our greeting 
Mingles with our tears? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


RALEIGH’S GUEST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Ir was a glorious afternoon in the middle of July, 1584, that 
the Roanoke Indians held their seaside festival on the island yet 
called “‘ Nokokan,” off the eastern coast of North Carolina. All 
that morning had canoes arrived, coming from the various inlets 
of what are now called Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, and hun- 
dreds of warriors were assembled around the great council-fire. 
The young men were playing a game of ball, and the maidens 
amused themselves with a conchological game resembling dice, 
now known to the acute and verdant as “‘ props.” Savory raccoons 
smoked upon wooden spits, resting upon forked sticks driven into 
the ground before large fires, over which simmered clay vessels of 
okra soup, while in the ashes large cakes of corn bread were being 
baked to a crisp. Everything betokened a high festival, but ere 
the culinary preparations were concluded, a novel spectacle at the 
inlet, of which the island is the southern boundary, called every 
one to the beach. Two strange objects, like gigantic canoes at- 
tached to white clouds, were moving over the smooth water. Nor 
was the wonder abated when Manteo, a young chief who had been 
on a fishing expedition, returned. The wonders he reported 
were filled with human beings, for he had seen them, but they 
were white, and had long beards. Perhaps the great Manitou 
had sent them ! 

The two vessels that were the cause of this wonder on the part 
of the savages, were those fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh, under 
Amadas and Barlow, to take possession of some portion of the 
newly discovered continent, in the name of England. They 
had coasted along from Cape Fear, and now, entering the inlet, 
they cast anchor. A boat was manned from each vessel, to carry 
the two captains, with their armed escorts, and as the keels grated 
on the beach, Captain Armadas jumped out, waving the British 
flag, and exclaiming : 

“We take possession of this land, in the name of the queene’s 
most excellent majestie, as rightful queene and sovereign of the 
same, to be held in fief by her good knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
according to her royal majestie’s grant and letters patent, under 
her highnesse’s great seale.”” 

This was the real christening of the American republic—the 
planting of those Anglo-Norman colonies which have carried from 
thence to the golden shores of the Pacific, the language and the 
independence of their forefathers. The seed planted on the island 
of “Nokokan,” as a historian observes, has developed a new 
genius of men. The great principles of human government have 
been simplified ; the liberty of the people, and their right to self- 
government, immovably established ; a free, happy and powerful 
republic, under the constitution and laws of which the rights of 
individuals are as inviolably sustained as is the glory of the na- 
tional faith, now covers the fairest portions of the New World; 
and, what is the proudest result of all, this new-born nation, in 
the purity of its government, and in the happiness of its people, 
‘s now sending back, across the sea, to regenerate and to reform 
the Old World, the sublime lessons of our own experience. Hap- 
PY, proud America! She has given to the world the great prin- 
ciple of a free government. She has extended the provinces of 
liberty, civilization, and of law. The lightning of the heavens 
could not resist her philosophy, nor the temptation of a throne 
seduce her patriotism. 

_The affrightened Indians kept themselves concealed from the 
View of the new-comers, upon whom they looked with supersti- 
tious awe, while the English, fearing armed assailants, remained 
on board, or kept within sight of their ships, The goodly land 
before them, covered with luxurious vines, seemed to have 


bloomed among its existence, unenjoyed by man ; but on the third 
day they discovered that it was inhabited. 

Manteo, who had first discovered the strange visitors, advised 
his fellow warriors not to flee from them. 

“If they are sent by the Great Spirit on an errand of mercy,” 
said he, “we should not avoid them: if sent as ministers of wrath, 
why seek to escape our doom? But if they are men, let us go 
to them with the calumet of peace. The Roanokes have never 
harmed any other tribe—why should we fear?” 

These remarks were received with grunts of approbation, which 
became louder as the grand sachem appointed Manteo their am- 
bassador. There was only one of the tribe who was not delighted, 
and this was Netawis, a daughter of the headman of what is now 
Albemarle. Already had Manteo brought rich gifts to her father, 
in order to conciliate his approval of the alliance ; and if the cus- 
toms of the Roanokes forbade any expression of preference on 
her part, she had nevertheless become deeply enamored with her 
tawny wooer. Nor had he ever looked nobler or braver than 
when he started on his mission, painted in bright war colors, and 
wearing the plumes of the gay scarlet flamingo in his raven 
locks. 

No sooner did the English seo Manteo approach in his canoe, 
than Captain Armadas ordered a boat to be manned, in which he 
went to meet him. There was an interchange of pantomime, 
during which Manteo signified his willingness to visit one of the 
vessels, and was accordingly taken on board. Examining every- 
thing in the ship with great curiosity, and accepting several pres- 
ents after he had eaten dinner with his hosts, he returned to the 
island. There he was soon surrounded by an admiring circle, 
who listened for hours to his wonderful narrations about the pale- 
faces, and when he handed a string of gay glass beads to the 
father of Netawis, he was looked upon with that reverence with 
which the Romans gazed upon the young knight who made the 
famed leap for their welfare. The next day, a dozen canoes were 
alongside each vessel, and before night “trade” had commeneed. 

The English now landed, and whilst some opened a station for 
the barter of knives and toys, for furs, pearls and dye-woods, 
others explored the surrounding inlets in small boats. They saw, 
with curious gaze, plantations of Indian corn, of potatoes and of 
tobacco, all of which they tested with approval. Nor could they 
but admire the wigwams, neatly constructed of red cedar and 
bark, fortified by palisades without, and comfortably fitted up with 
fur couches. The sachems, on state occasions, wore short black 
fur cloaks, and had their heads shaven, with the exception of an 
erect crest of hair along the top of the skull, like what is called a 
“hogged”” mane. The wife of one of them was also clad in a 
black fur cloak, with a branch of white coral on her forehead, and 
long strings of pearls hanging from her cars, or entwined with her 
long, flowing raven tresses. 

On one occasion, this savage belle had prepared for her 
guestes, in the words of Captain Barlowe, “a solemn banquet,” 
wherewithal to refresh them ; and as soon as they had dried them- 
selves and re-assumed their outer garments, they were ushered 
into an inner room to enjoy the feast. The tables were set all 
around against the walls of the house, and on them were placed 
“some wheate like furmentie ; venison, sodden and roasted ; fish, 
sodden, boiled and roasted ; mellons, rawe and sodden; roots of 
divers kinds, and divers fruites.” Their drink was wine, made of 
the grapes of the island, and ginger-cinnamon and sassafras- 
water. Captain Barlowe exclaims: ‘ We were entertained with 
all love and kindness, and with as much bountie, after their man- 
ner, as they could possibly devise. We found the people most 
gentle, loving and faithful, and such as live after the manner of 
the golden age.” 

But this could not always last, and soon the vessels sailed for 
London, richly laden with furs and other valuable productions. 
Nor did they content themselves with these, for they persuaded 
Manteo to accompany them, that the queen might see one of her 
new subjects. He, unsuspecting and frank, willingly consented 
to go, although his heart beat high when he took leave of Netawis. 
Often, too, did he think of his love, as the small vessel on which 
he embarked staggered across the Atlantic, under small sails 
closely furled. Instead of cleaving the waves, the rude craft 
plunged her bows into them like a spaniel, but unlike that animal, 
never stopped to shake off the water, which kept her decks flood- 
ed even in a moderate breeze. Right glad was he when the 
chalky cliffs of Old England came in sight. 


The palace at Windsor is justly pronounced peerless among 
palaces. Its gothic fane, its broad terraces, its silver belting 
river, its sylvan groves, and its massive circumference of towers, 
render it a fit home for England’s majesty. Nor has it ever wit- 
nessed a more gallant court than that which attended the proud 
Elizabeth, that last and most vindictive of the Tudor race. One 
morning, about a year after the commencement of our story, there 
was an unusual stir in the courts, and at an early hour, the yeo- 
men of the guard, in their gorgeous liveries, were grouped around 
the lower gate. Soon a cloud of dust was seen approaching, and 
a carriage passed the drawbridge, in which were two men—one 
was Sir Walter Raleigh, the other Manteo, lord of Roanoke. 
Behind them came other carriages, in which were the principal 
officers of the expedition just returned. Raleigh was then in the 
prime of life, and looked, in his magnificent attire, like a sover- 
eign. His form was erect, his eye clear, his complexion fair, and 
his small white hand, studded with gems, peeped out from the 
lace ruffles of his velvet doublet. Brave in war, accomplished in 
literature, sagacious in council, he well merited the salutc with 
which the culverins of the curfew. tower-welcomed him, while 
the yeomen lowered their halberds as he passed the warden’s lodge. 

The queen was waiting her minister’s coming in the great hall 


of St. George, at one extremity of which her throne was placed 
upon a platform. Age had robbed her of what little beauty she 
had once possessed, but no art had been neglected to heighten her 
charms. She wore a dress of white brocade satin, embroidered 
with gold, and a girdle of precious stones encircled her waist. A 
small crown surmounted her bright red hair, and in her ears were 
costly diamond pendants. On either side of her were her maid- 
ens, all standing, and employed in embroidery or fancy needle- 
work. At the other extremity of the hall were the high officers 
of state, richly attired, and bearing the symbols of their stations. 

“The lord proprietor of Virginia and the lord of Roanoke 
crave an audience,” said the usher of the gold rod, bending his 
knee before the throne. 

“Admit the masquers,” said the queen. “And you, my 
maidens, can sit upon your benches, after the sport commences.” 
All eyes were turned towards the door, but instead of a troup of 
masquers, Sir Walter Raleigh entered, with a slow and statcly 
step, leading Manteo by the hand. A sailor who had been so 
fortunate as to master the Indian dialect during the voyage, fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, Raleigh knelt, his com- 
panion following his example, and said, in a musical voice : 

“Permit me to present to your majesty one on whom, by virtue 
of my charter, I have ennobled as England’s ally—Lord of 
Roanoke.” 

“ By my sceptre,” exclaimed the queen, evidently pleased with 
the conceit, “I confirm the aet. Rise my Lord of Roanoke, and 
you, my trusty Raleigh. But where is the proprietor of Virginia, 
who was just announced? That, to me, is an unknown land.” 

“Tt was, may it please your majesty,” replied Raleigh ; “but 
the vessels of your humble servant having discovered its excel- 
lencies, I have presumed to name it in honor of that virgin mon- 
arch, whose smile is the sunlight of her subjects.” 

“ A quaint conceit, my lord proprietor—and so this is a Vir- 
ginian. He is a goodly looking heathen, albeit of a copper hue.”’ 

“ Which is more apparent when contrasted with the snowy neck 
of his queen. But will your majesty examine the productions 
of Virginia ?”’ 

Assent was graciously accorded, and the presents were brought 
forward for the curious examination of the queen and her atten- 
dants. Fragrant tobacco, golden ears of maize, the basket of po- 
tatoes, and a variety of articles of Indian apparel, curiously 
wrought with porcupine quills, were in turn handled. At times 
the queen propounded questions to Manteo, and his answers, as 
interpreted, were much to the point, but at last, while Raleigh 
was conversing apart with the lord chancellor, an unlucky question 
was put. 

“ Ask him,”’ Said the queen, with a conceited smile, “who is 
the most beautiful lady in this hall.” 

The honest sailor translated the question, and Manteo’s reply : 

“‘ He says that he knows not which to prefer, of the two ladies 
in blue at your right.” 

“ God’s mercy !” exclaimed the vixen daughter of Henry the 
Eighth, with suppressed rage; “are these immodest wantons, 
with their shameless glances, to make a parade of their entice- 
ments before our court ?”’ 

“ May it please your majesty,” interrupted Raleigh, who had 
heard the unlucky remark, while the innocent maidens of honor 
shrunk away to conceal their shame. 

“ No apologies, my lord! Elizabeth asks no one to apologize ; 
but you may take away this filthy savage. Faugh! his presence 
is insupportable.” 

To hear was to obey, and Raleigh left the hall, accompanied by 
Manteo, who was somewhat astonished at not having received a 
present, as he had been told he would. Ere Raleigh could cau- 
tion the interpreter, however, the savage learned wherein he had 
offended, and fur once a grim smile stole over his features. 

“He wishes me to tell you,” said the interpreter, ‘ that he 
thought the mighty squaw told the truth, and that she had intend- 
ed to offer him the choice of her attendants. But Manteo cannot 
lie. He cannot look upon the leafless tree, and say it is a vigor- 
ous sapling—the fruit of the wild apple is not a beautiful blossom. 

“Say to him,” replied Raleigh, ‘‘ that the truth cannot always 
be spoken among us who are civilized. But he need not be dis- 
comforted. He shall yet be contirmed ‘ Lord of Roanoke.’ ” 

Another year had passed, and again the Roanokes had assem- 
bled for their sea shore feast. But there was one sad heart among 
them. Netawis—the beautiful Netawis, was to be given as a wife 
to Mamoyeh, the chief of the Secotans. Her father, propitiated 
by gifts of an iron hatchet and a pack of furs, had forgotten his 
compact with Manteo. 

The hour appointed for the nuptials had arrived, and the 
friends of the bride prepared to escort her to the wigwam which 
was to be her home. All at once a large canoe was seen ap- 
proaching the inlet, and with a bound, a richly attired man landed 
on the shore. He wore a fanciful European costume, but his face 
was not pale, he had no beard, and as he approached the council- 
fire he gave the well knowa cry of the Roanokes. It was Manteo! 

Netawis heard the cry in her wigwam, followed by the shout of 
welcome. A cold dew burst from her forehead at the sound of 
the well known voice, and she sank back upon her couch, motion- 
less ‘and gasping for breath. Soon a loved form darkened the 
doorway, and Manteo entered, exclaiming : 

“T have come for my bride. Let her return with me to the 
wigwam where I left my mother, and enjoy the gifts I have 
brought her.” 

Nearly two centuries passed away, and the State in which the 
scene of our story has been laid, paid homage to the first 
European friend, of America, by calling its capital “tho city of 
Raleigh.” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JONATHAN MASON WARREN, M. D. 


Professional talent is heredi in certain 
families, though the transmission of intellectual 
gifts is rather, we think, an exception than the 
rale. The Warren family is one of these ex- 
ceptions, and the subject of the sketch 
appears to have inherited the ability of his fath- 
er and his grand-uncle. Jonathan Mason War- 
ren is the third son and fourth child of Dr. 
John C. Warren, by his first wife, Susan Powell 
Mason, and was born on the 5th of February, 
1811. He reveived his preparatory cducation 
in Boston, and was admitted to an advanced 
standing in Harvard College in 1827. He did 
not long remain a pupil of the university, how- 
ever, for ill health compelled him to relinquish 
his studies and seck relief im a change of cli- 
mate. He was absent for some time, and re- 
turning with compictely renovated powers, com- 
menced with ardor the study of medicine under 
the instruction of his father. After réceiving 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine at Cambridge, 
he went to Europe to perfect himself in surgery. 
Much of his time was passed in Paris, in at- 
tending the lectures and hospitals ; he also vis- 
ited other cities of Europe, and studied with 
the best anatomists, lecturers and operators. 
On his return from Europe, he performed sev- 
eral operations, which gained him much credit, 
and brought him favorably before the public. 
For years, Dr. Warren has enjoyed a very ex- 
tensive practice ; and this, we think, he owes to 
his own skill, and not to the circumstance of 
his being the son of one of our most celebrated 
surgeons. In this country, there is little faith 
in hereditary talent. To be the son of a great 
man, instead of being an assistance with us, is to 
— a rigid scrutiny and constant criticism. 

is the subject of our sketch has sustained 
triumphantly, and has fairly earned the reputa- 
tion he enjoys, and the prosperity that results 
from it. Among the difficult operations he per- 
formed on his return from Europe, was the 
rhinoplastic operation, by means of which he 
skilfully restored to one of his patients the most 
— feature of the face, of which he had 

n deprived. An operation like this is sure 
to tell. The surgeon’s skill is as ‘‘ plain as the 
nose on a man’s face,”’ or, on the man's face, 
perhaps we ought to say. In the course of his 
practice, he has performed many other tasks of 
equal or greater difficulty, which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate, and he is generally reputed 
a skilful operator. Surgical science, like all 
other sciences, is progressive; and it requires 
great industry on the part of a surgeon to keep pace with its 
advance, especially when burthened with an extensive practice. 
Dr. Warren, however, finds time for this, and is well read up in 
all the current literature of his profession. It is fortunate, in the 
declining years of his father, who now only officiates in consulta- 
tions and exceptional cases, that his name is borne by one who so 
weil sustains the family reputation for skill and professional zeal. 


MRS. RUSH’S MANSION, PHILADELPHIA. 


The new and splendid mansion. house represented in the accom- 
panying sketch, drawn expressly for the Pictorial, stands in Chest- 
nut Street, between Nineteenth and Twentieth Streets, Philadel- 
phia, and is owned and tenanted by Mrs. Rush, a lady who occu- 
ee distinguished position in the beau monde of the city of 

rly love, and whose wealth, taste and liberality have of late 
years given extensive publicity to her name. Her generous hos- 
pitality, and her liberal patronage of American arts, justify the 
interest felt in her surroundings, and warrant us in making her 
residence the subject of illustration and comment. The immense 
edifice we have sketched is of brick, and a double flight of marble 
steps conducts the visitor to the principal entrance. The exterior 
style of architecture is designedly old fashioned and quaint. The 
location is at the west end of Philadelphia, and in a neighborhood 
where elaborated and fanciful buildings of freestone and granite 
prevail ; but it was Mrs. Rush’s 
taste to go back to the olden 
time, and hence the peak, or 


le end, fronting on the street. : oan og 


e by no means disapprove of 
the reproduction of the old style 
of domestic architecture in our 
city residences. Independently 
of the fact that many of the 
houses of one, two or three cen- 
turies back were intrinsically 
picturesque, the continuance of 
them invests them with the 
charm of association. As we 
look upon these quaint and 
solid structures, we are remind- 
ed of the hospitality, the gal- 
lantry, the courtesy of those 
gentiemen and ladies of the old 
school, of whose manners we 
have so few specimens extant. 
The interior of Mrs. Rush’s 
house is divided into drawing- 
rooms, parlors, cabinets and 
suites of apartments, furnished 
at a cost that reminds us of 


stance memorable by a fete 
given on that occasion, the 
splendors of which formed the 
subject of comment and conver- 
sation far and near. With an 
income of more than $100,000 
a year, she dispenses a liberal 
hospitality, lives in a style 
of splendor exceeding, we be- 
lieve, that of any other citizen 
of the United States. Her par- 
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to contribute to their entertainmert. Music by the best artists, 
and a recherche banquet, of course, figure among the agremens ; 
while upon the scene of social gayety six thousand wax lights 
shed a splendor that emulates the light of day. As soon as 
dancing commences, the large conservatory is thrown open, add- 
ing a vista of choice native and exotic plants in full bloom, and 
colored lamps increasing the effect, form a coup d’eil, according 
to a writer in the Home Journal, unequalled in display by any- 
thing of the kind he ever saw in the aristocratic palaces of Eng- 
land. An especial feature in the establishment of Mrs. Rush is 
her Saturday morning /evees. On these occasions, her house is 


| open to the visits of her friends; and those who have the “ open 


sesame,” speak of these matinees as extremely delightful. The 
hostess has a happy facility of making her visitors feel at ease ; 
light refreshments are offered, the topics of the day are discussed 
pleasantly and cursorily, choice music regales the ear, and every 
visitor feels that an hour of the morning passed in her saloons is 
something to be looked back upon with pleasure. In spite of the 
external appearance of the mansion, it must be confessed that the 
style of the housekeeping resembles the old school in nothing but 
hospitality and courtesy. The ladies of the “republican court ” 
would have been astounded and aghast at the splendor and lavish 
expenditure which illustrate the modern school of living. Luxury 


has kept pace with social movements 1n other directions, and our 
fashionables are hard upon the present style of those of England. 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK, 
This fine building, accurately delineated in 
the engraving on thay next , designed and 
cut expressly for the Pictorial, is located i 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ite the 
Custom House. The architect of this splendid 
structure was Mr. John M. Gries, and he has 
certainly produced a design which reflects the 
highest credit on him. front is of white 
marble, from the town of Lee in this State, and 
is the first of that material used in Philadelphia, 
The architecture is Italian, and the front is 
very massive, but is relieved from the imputa- 
tion of clumsiness by elegant and florid cary. 
ings and embellishments. The marble work 
of the front was executed by Mr. William 
Struthers, who has carried out with great fidel- 
ity and skill the idea of the designer. The 
front is three stories high, and it has five open- 
ings in each story; those of the first and second 
stories are semi-circular, while those of the 
third story are segmental, making a pleasing 
variety. The windows and doors are very 
deeply revealed. The fagade is surmounted 
with a very handsome bracketted cornice and 
an ornamental blocking course. The front is 
fifty-tive feet two inches above the basement, 
and sixty-three feet three inches high to the 
blocking ; the blocking is eight feethigh. The 
first story is divided in the centre by « passage, 
ten feet wide, leading into the banking room, 
and entirely separated from the rest of the front 
building. There are offices upon each side of 
this corridor, and a stairway leading to the 
upper stories. ‘The building is entered by three 
flizhts of steps intersected with balustrades, 
The pilasters and columns, in relievo, are of 
Corinthian elegance, while the cornices, scrolls, 
mouldings and entablatures are exquisitely 
carved; the high and massive doors in the cen- 
tre are surmounted by superb architectural or- 
naments—the cornice of the first story is em- 
bellished with lions’ heads, the second with 
rams’ heads, and the third with elegant scroll- 


work. Strength and beauty are happily com- 
bined. ‘The main entrance doors are of heavy 
iron, and weigh four th d four hundred 


unds. The front on Chestnut Street, and 
immediately facing the United States Custom 
Honse, is fifty-five feet two inches in breadth, 
‘The preceding description refers to the front 
building, the banking house proper being a 
large brick building in the rear, approached by 
the passage way from the front building hereto- 
fore referred to. The great banking hall is a 
noble room, sixty-six feet long by about forty-three feet wide, with 
lofty and magniticent ceilings, from which spring three large lan- 
tern skylights, rising to a height of fifty-five fect from the floor. 
The counters are of massive iron, with richly designed, embossed 
and bronzed iron railings, not only in front, but in the divisions 
between departments. ‘These counters are so constructed that not 
a joint, or a screw, or & rivet can be discovered. ‘This iron work, 
as well as the massive door in the front building, is from the man- 
ufactory of Mr. Robert Wood, of Philadelphia. Mr. John Ham- 
mitt, who has attained an enviable reputation as ‘a manufacturer 
of desks and counting-house furniture, had the work in that de- 
partment of the building entrusted to him, and the result of his 
skilful labor is most satisfactory. All the desks, pigeon-hole cases, 
drawers, book-racks and inside counters were manufactured 
specially for the purpose by Mr. Hammitt. The material is oak, 
heen ‘ace of which is highly polished. In point of style, this 
furniture is neat, tasteful and durable. Some idea of the require- 
ments of the business of the bank may be formed from the fact 
that no less than two hundred seventy-fire feet of walnut desks 
and counters have been constructed for the use of the clerks. 
Each desk is so constructed that it can easily be altered to suit 
the height of the clerk who 3 | oceupy it. The foreign note 
desk is “a head and shoulders ” higher than its neighbors, in or- 
der to suit the altitude of a lengthy gentleman for whose use it 6 
designed. But it is unnecessary for us to enter into any further 
minute details of the interior, 
which should be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and which are mon- 
= uments of the artistic and me- 
chanical skill of Philadelphia. 
The private apartments of the 
president and cashier are in the 
rear end of the banking room. 
The vaults are on the first floor, 
and are fire and burglar proof. 
The building is an ornament to 
the city, a proof of the flour- 
ishing condition and liberality 
of the bank, and a monument of 
the skill of the artizans of 
city of Brotherly Love. At 
chitecture in this country is yet 
in its infaney, although of late 
ears some noble efforts have 
n made to redeem our cout 
trymen from the charge of 4 
lack of ability to excel in this 
difficult art. ‘There has been, 
in many of our buildings, * 
have 
intrinsically beautiful ry 
designed. 
Then, in attempting com 
eae style, we have freq 
lundered into incongraity. 


afterwards. 
Gothic, a style eminently se 
ceptible of wonderful 

and splendor, the want 
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LEMON HILL, PHILA. 
Our engraving of Lemon 
fill, executed expressly for the 
Pictorial from an original draw- 
ing, — delineates the 
scene presented to the view of 
the spectator who stands with- 
in the temple that overlooks the 
dam at Fairmount, and com- 
mands a view oP the Schuyl- 
kill. Lemon Hill is a promi- 
nent feature from that point, 
and on a bright summer’s day, 
with ite white and glistening 
walls contrasting with the dar 
shrubbery, and the green 
the water’s 
, a picture of re is pre- 
time when this spot was the 
dwelling of domestic ease and 
elegance. Lemon Hill was then 
the country seat of Henry Pratt, 
He died about twenty 
years since, and the property 
appearing an eligible site for a 
public garden, his heirs were in- 
duced to part with it. Lemon 
Hill is now a lager-bier garden, 
a favorite resort of the German 
population of Philadelphia, 
where, on Sundays and holi 
days, they assemble in large 
numbers to consume quantities 
of lager-bier, cheese and other 
refreshments, and to amuse 
themselves with dancing, gym- 
nastics, and the same exercises 
and sports that characterize sim- 
ilar gatherings in the father-land. 
Here, once a year, is held the 
“Turner” festival, when thou- 
sands of young Germans, Kos- 
suth hatted and uniformly dress- 
ed, march out of the city with 
bands of music. Rank after 
rank, company after company, 
they climb the ascent of Lemon 
Hill, and there, with speeches, 
music, plays, exercises and 
sports of various kinds, partic- 
ipated in by their wives and 
sweethearts, they make good 
use of the dancing platform and 
refreshment stands, and return 
at night in the order in which 
they marched from the city, 
rarely, if ever, overstepping the 
hounds of decorum. Now that 
the Sunday liquor law prohibits 
the sale of lager-hier on the 
Sabbath, Lemon Hiil will not 
present so animated a scene on 
that day, but on any other day 


of the week, the stranger in Philadelphia who rides out to Fair- | 


mount, will not regret a walk thence to Lemon Hill, for he will 
there always meet a number of Germans with their wives and 
daughters, and will see more or less of the peculiar customs and 
manners of their out door life. The Germans are very famous 
for keeping up their national customs, both at home and abroad. 
At home they labor under the surveillance of a rigid police, the 
agents of despotism, so that there is a degree of restraint in even 
their convivial demonstrations. Here they give free vent to their. 
impulses, and the holidays of the old father-land are kept up 
with even more spirit than on the banks of the Rhine. The 
tenacity with which the Teutons adhere to the usages of antiquit 
remarkable in all they do. Most of the German and Date 
femers of New York and Pennsylvania are proof against the 
Yankee innovations which the progressive spirit of migrating 
New Englanders brings with them, They farm well, it is true— 
but they farm in the old school style—thresh their grain with 

. here to harnyard manure, and scout the idea of guano 
and phosphates and the whole | of newly invented fertilizers. 
But they are hospitable, thrifty, ardent lovers of liberty. 
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FAKMEKS’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK, PHILADELPHLA. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 

The taste for a pictorial literature has greatly increased within 
a few years. So far as the readers of the English language are 
concerned, it is of recent origin. A half century ago, illustrated 
books were comparatively rare. Even so lately there were those 
who opposed them as of evil tendency. Within a few years there 
has been a great demand ’for an illustrated literature of all kinds, 
religious and secular, solid and light. We have our illustrated 
histories, geographies, travels, magazines and newspapers. In- 
deed, a good book that is not illustrated at all, stands a far less 
chance of being sold. The taste has so far advanced that a pop- 
ular lecture is likely to be much more popular if illustrated. 
Probably no one who has not particularly examined this subject, 
has an idea what pictorial works produced in the finest style 
sometimes cost. Take a few examples. Pennant’s Illustrated 


History of London, that Mr. Crowle gave to the British Mu- 
seum, cost that gentleman $35,000; and the Illustrated Claren- 
don and Burnet, formed by the late Mr. Sutherland, and con- 
tinued by kis widow, who gave it to the Bodleian Library, cost | 
upwards of $60,000. The work numbers 67 large volumes, and | 


‘ 


contains 19,000 prints. Lord 
Kingsborough paid $150,000 to 
have seven large folio volumes 
printed on the Indians of Mex- 
ico. He afterwards, sad to re- 
late, died in debt and in a pris- 
on in Dublin. A copy of this 
magnificent work may be found 
in the Philadelphia Library. 
So easy is it to multiply plates, 
that a German lady illustrating 
the Bible, found the prints num- 
ber seven hundred she had 
reached the twenty-fifth verse of 
the first chapter of Genesi 
We have been led to consider 
this subject by a recent examin- 
ation of the seven complete vol- 
umes of Ballou’s Pictorial 
newspaper, that have appeared 
since the issue of the first num- 
ber in July, 1851. In these vol- 
umes there are we know not 
how many thousands of prints, 
executed upon wood, indeed, 
and yet many of them are so 
fine that we must be assured of 
it to believe it. This is now 
the only illustrated oy worthy 
the name published in this 
country ; and, on the whole, it 
compares favorably with the best 
of the kind published on the 
other side. The journal carries 
sunshine into thousands of fam- 
ilies over our broad land, and 
wherever Americans are found 
in all parts of the globe. A 
few words in reference to the 
modus operandi of carrying on 
the establishment from which 
the Pictorial is issmed may 
not be uninteresting to the read- 
er. To carry on the three peri- 
odicals issued by Mr. Ballou, 
at his publishing hall, some one 
hundred persons are employed 
directly, and sixty indirectly. 
The weekly expenses, including 
paper and rent, are about $3000. 
Eleven of the Adams’ power 
sses are in motion day and 
night. The boxwood on which 
the engravings are executed, is 
imported direct from the neigh- 
borhood of Smyrna, at a cost 
of one hundred dollars a ton. 
The designing and engraving 
is executed by native artists, 
such as Billings, Rouse, and 
others, who are mostly Bos- 
tonians. The writers for the 
publications are about equally 
divided between the sexes. 
| But where do the scores of thousands of the Pictorial find a 
market and readers? As we might expect, New England de- 
mands it most, and then it finds many thousand readers in the 
Middle and Western States, while thirty thousand papers 
are so'd weekly south of Mason and Dixon’s line. California 


| four thousand copies, Buenos Ayres seven handred, Liverpool 


more than one thonsand, Paris several hundred, while hundreds 
more are circulated along the shores of the Mediterranean. Per- 
haps there is not an American consul abroad that does not see a 
picture of home scenes every week, through Ballou’s Pictorial. 
Such an illustrated journal is creditable to a country as young 
as our own. Its pictures are a solace to the invalid and to the 
aged. They make a hundred thousand children dance for joy 
every Saturday night. A volume of the Pictorial is one of the 
very best of geographies for a child, and the “ children of larger 
growth” are about as much interested and pleased with the pic- 
tures, while their knowledge of men and places is greatly enlarg- 
ed. That an illustrated weekly as good as this can be afforded tor 
the small price at which it is offered is one of the wonders pecu- 
liar alone to the western world.— Boston Courier. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RETURN OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


Bright fiowers in beauty will ere long arise, 
From out the earth, beneath far brighter skies, 
And shed a fragrance over mead and lawn, 
Which of their « esence have so long been shorn. 


With what delight we welcome them again! 

When, after enows and long protracted rain, 

They burst their prison walls, more pure and fair 
Than when the autumn saw them perish there. 
The chilly wind assaults them with its breath, 
They bow their heads and yield them up to death— 
Or seeming death—from which they shall awake, 
And of a brighter radiance partake. 


And thus with man! though stricken in the dust, 
If pure his heart, and all his dealings just, 


He may attain to purer joys above, 
Unfading beauty, and unceasing love. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


THE RIVAL GODDESS. 


BY ALLEN EU STACE. 


SornroniMEDE was born at Thebes ; his father, of an ancient 
family of Corinth, had gone to establish himself in the capital of 
Beeotia. Here he died, and his wife soon following, Sophroni- 
mede, at twelve years, found himself without parents or friends. 

One day, as the young orphan was wandering about in the 
streets of the city, he entered the studio of the famous Praxiteles. 
Seized with involuntary transports at the sight of his magnificent 
works of art, he looks, he admires; and addressing himself to 
Praxiteles, with the boldness and grace of childhood, he said : 

“My father, give me a chisel, and teach me to become a great 
man like yourself.” 

Praxiteles looks at the beautiful boy. Struck with the fire and 
brilliancy of his eyes, he embraces him with tenderness. 

“Yes, I will be thy master,” replied he. “Remain with me, 
and I hope you will one day surpass even myself.” 

The young Sophronimede, happy and grateful, quitted not 
Praxiteles, and soon developing, by study, the talent nature had 
bestowed, at the age of eighteen his works would not have been 
disowned by his master himself. 

At this period, Praxiteles died, and left by his will a consider- 
able sum to his favorite pupil. Sophronimede was inconsolable ; 
a residence at Thebes seemed odious to him ; he left the country, 
and employed a part of the gift of his benefactor in travelling 
through Greece. With his love of the beautiful, and the desire to 
learn, which had so influenced his childhood, he chose for his res- 
idence the famed city of Miletus, where he built a mansion of 
marble, and worked therein at his chosen profession. Crowds 
flocked to his studio, and all praised his works; but Sophroni- 
mede was not elated by the adulation paid him ; he consecrated 
the day to labor and the night to repose and the study of Homer. 
His pleasure elevated his soul, and gave to his genius new ideas 
for the morrow. 

But tranquillity was not long to favor him. Love, the sole 
enemy which has power to break the repose of virtue, left him 
not in peace. Carite, daughter of Aristees, chief magistrate of 
Miletus, went with her father to visit the studio of the young 
Theban. 

Carite outshone the fairest beauties of Miletus, and her soul 
was as lovely as her countenance. Aristees, her father, had con- 
secrated all his wealth to the education of his daughter, so that 
at the age of sixteen, the young girl, with brilliant talent, a tender 
soul, and charming person, thought like Plato and sang like 
Orpheus. 

Sophronimede, on Ucholding her, experienced an emotion wholly 
unknown to him. He cast down his eyes, he blushed. Aristees 
perceiving his embarrassment, attributed it to respect, and sought 
to reassure him by words full of kindness. 

“‘ Show us,” said he, “‘ your most beautiful statue. All the world 
applauds your talent.” 

“ Alas,” replied Sophronimede, “I have dared to sculpture a 
Venus, and have till now been contented with it. But I see it is 
to be wrought over again.” 

Thus saying, he unveiled the Venus, and cast a timid glance 
at Carite; but she had comprehended his words, and though 
seeming occupied with the statue, thought only of the young 
sculptor. 

Aristees, after having admired the works of Sophronimede, left 
the studio, and Carite, in quitting, saluted him with a sweet and 
gracious smile. The poor artist, for the first time, felt alone, and 
content had fled from his mansion forever. That night he thought 
not of Homer—only Carite occupied him. The next day, instead 
of working, he traversed the streets of the city, in hope of meet- 
ing her, but in vain. At last he returned home; but no more 
repose, no more study for him. His unfinished statues stood 
around ; Apollo, Diana, Jupiter, were nothing more to Sophro- 
nimede. Dreaming always of Carite, he passed his life at the 
circusses, the public exhibitions and the promenades. 

At last, his reputation, his constancy and his address procured 
him admission at the house of Aristecs. He sees Carite, he is 
more than ever in love. But how shall he dare to speak? He, 

@ young sculptor, without fortune or friends, to pretend ta the 
maiden of highest rank in the city! Every motive of delicacy 
forbade him to betray his passion. Carite was so rich, that a 
poor man had no right even to find her beautiful. 


Sophronimede knew all this; he was lost if he de-lared him- 
self, but he felt that he shduld die if he preserved silence. He 
wrote to Carite. His letter, so tender and ardent, yet respectful, 


he committed to the care of a slave of Aristees, and paid him 


with a sum of gold, which he had received as the price of a statue. 
But the unfaithful slave, in place of carrying the letter to Carite, 
delivered it to her father. 


The old magistrate, indignant at this audacity, abused, for the 
first time, the rights of his office. He accused Sophronimede of 
false crimes, appeared against him before the council, and caused 
him to be banished from the city. The impatient lover trem- 
blingly awaited a reply by the slave. He received, instead, an 
order to quit Miletus. He doubted not that Carite, offended, had 
herself solicited this vengeance. 

have merited my fate,” cried he, “but I shall never repent 
of having deserved it. 1 pray the gods to render her life happy, 
and to heap upon my head all the griefs and sorrows that belong 
to her lot.” Without murmuring at the rigor of the judges, he 
walked sadly to the shore, and embarked in a vessel just sailing. 

However, the father of Carite betrayed not to her the true motive 
for which he had banished the sculptor. Carite was in doubt: she 
had read in the eyes of the young Theban all that he had dared 
to speak in his letter, and gave tears and remembrances to the 
unhappy man who had loved her. But Carite was young; she 
would soon forget, and Aristees, tranquillized with this idea, 
thought only now of marrying his daughter elsewhere, when an 
event occurred which filled all Miletus with consternation. The 
pirates of Lemnos had surprised one portion of the city. Learn- 
ing that the inhabitants of that part had gone out to the chase, 
the barbarians pillaged the temple of Venus, and took from thence 
the statue of the goddess. This statue was the protectress of 
Miletus, and on its possession depended the happiness of the 
Miletians. The people, in consternation, sent ambassadors to 
Delphos, to consult Apollo. The oracle replied that Miletus 
could only be saved by obtaining a new statue of Venus, as beau- 
tiful as the goddess herself, to replace that which had been stolen. 
Immediately the Miletians published to all Greece, that the most 
beautiful maiden of Miletus, with four talents of gold, would be 
the recompense of the sculptor who should fulfil the conditions of 
the oracle. 

Numerous famous artists arrived with their works; they were 
placed in the public square; the magistrates—the people, ad- 
mired ; but when each statue was raised upon the altar, a super- 
natural power threw it down. The Miletians, in despair, regret- 
ted Sophronimede ; they demanded, with loud cries, that some 
one should go in search of him. Aristees himself is obliged to 
inform them of the vessel in which the young artist embarked. 
They send messengers in pursuit, but learn that the vessel was 
shipwrecked, and all lost on the shores of a dangerous island. 
The Miletians, turning in their disappointment against their chief 
magistrate, accuse him of lack of vigilance, in allowing the inva- 
sion of the barbarians, and of the death of Sophronimede, in ban- 
ishing him unjustly. 

The people soon pass from murmurs to revolt. They run to 
the mansion of Aristees; they enter it by force. The tears of 
Carite, her cries and her prayers are not sufficient to save her 
father. Aristees is seized, loaded with irons, and thrown into a 
dungeon. The people decide that he shall remain there till the 
goddess is replaced. 

Carite, in despair, goes herself to Athens, to Corinth, and to 
Thebes, seeking for an artist who shall deliver her father. She 
takes every measure to soften the rigors of his imprisonment, and 
tranquil and hopeful, she equips a vessel and departs. The first 
part of the voyage was prosperous—the winds seemed to protect 
her. Suddenly a storm arose which drove them out of their 
course, and forced the pilot to take refuge on an island they had 
approached. In a short time the winds lulled, and the sun ap- 
pearing, Carite, invited by the beauty of the scene, descended 
from the vessel, and walked toward the interior of the island. 

After entering a beautiful valley, she traversed a prairie, coy- 
ered with delicate and perfumed flowers, and soon perceived a 
little hut, built of green boughs. The tones of a lyre, sweet and 
melodious, now broke the stillness; and Carite, gazing around 
with a timid glance, saw the musician, and recognized Sophroni- 
mede! With acry of delight, she fell fainting to the earth. 

At the sight of a maiden on this desolate spot, the sculptor ran 
towards her; he took her in his arms, recognized Carite, and 
could hardly believe in his good fortune. He carried her to the 
banks of a rivulet, sprinkled her lovely face with its clear drops, 
and the young girl soon revived. Sopbronimede was at her feet. 

“Is it thou, Carite, my beautiful divinity ?” cried he. 

“Tam the daughter of Aristees,” she replied, with sadness. 
“ My father is in danger, and you alone can save him.” 

“O, speak,” replied Sophronimede. “‘ What can Ido? My 
life is devoted to you.” 

Carite then related the service which she wished him to render 
to her country and her father. While she spoke, joy sparkled in 
the eyes of Sophronimede. 

“ Reassure yourself,” said he, with an air of pride. “I have 
in my cottage a work which will satisfy your goddess and the 
people. You will not be displeased, Carite, but I require that 
you should not behold it till it is in the temple at Miletus.” 

The daughter of Aristees consented, and her lover related to 
her how he had been saved from the wreck, with only his imple- 
ments of labor. He had found in this desert isle fresh water, de- 
licious fruits, and quarries of marble. Tranquil, in the home he 
had constructed, he had labored upon the image which was to 
deliver Aristees. 

“ Come,” said he, “ and I will show you the asylum where I 
have dwelt and thought of you.” 


Carite followed Sophronimede, and entered into the hut. Every. 
where her name was written, and all around she beheld her own 
cyphers and those of Sophronimede interlaced. 


“ Pardon me,” said the young sculptor; “alone, on this desert 
isle, I have traced the sentiments of my heart. They could not 


exile me from thee.” 

Tears filled the eyes of the tender Carite, as she gazed on 
Sephronimede ; but turning to where the veiled statue stood, up- 
on a species of altar, she answered : 

“Let us hasten to find my slaves. They shall carry this work 
to Miletus, where I may behold it for the first time. You will 
come with me, and I know that when it has been revealed, you 
will never leave us again.” 

Sophronimede, enraptured, kissed the hand of Carite, who re- 
proved him not. They proceeded to the shore, where they met 
the slaves and sailors, who had searched the island, in vain, for 
their mistress. 

The statue was placed on board the vessel, but Sophronimede 
quitted not the isle without thanking, with his tears, the wood. 
land nymphs, who had protected him in his asylum. He threw 
upon the altar all his implements of art, and consecrated them to 
the god Pan: Then kissing the porch of his cottage, he said : 

“T swear to return and die here, if I cannot win Carite.” 

After these adieus, he proceeded to the shore, and they embarked 
for Miletus. 


Favorable gales soon wafted them to their destination, and tho 
name of Sophronimede was hailed with unbounded joy throngh- 
out the city. The people assembled, and decided that the statue 
should not be examined by the citizens, but should be carried im- 
mediately to the temple, to be proved on the altar of Venus, 
They repaired to the shrine, before which an immense crowd had 
gathered. Carite timidly followed the sculptor, who advanced 
with the statue covered with a veil. He placed it on the altar, 
with an air of modest pride, and retired. The statue remained 
alone. Slowly the light drapery was removed from the beautiful 
goddess, by unseen hands, and all recognized Carite’s features! 

It was she: it was his mistress, whom the enamored sculptor 
had taken for a model for his Venus. The portrait of Carite was 
so engraved on his heart, that in his solitude he could think only 
of the lovely maiden, and in making it resemble her, he had ful- 
filled the conditions of the oracle, and produced a statue as charm: 
ing as Venus herself! 

The goddess, satisfied, and not jealous of her beautiful rival, 
accepted the offering, and manifested, by the lips of her grand 
priest, that the oracle was accomplished. The people, uttering 
cries of joy, surrounded Sophronimede, and demanded with eager- 
ness that he should choose his recompense. 

“ Deliver Aristees,” he replied, “and I am paid.” 

All rushed to the prison of the old man. Carite was first to 
unlock the fetters that bound him. They embraced; she in- 
formed him of their happiness, and lowered her eyes when she 
pronounced the name of Sophronimede. 

Aristees gratefully thanked his liberator ; he threw himself into 
his arms ; he bathed him with his tears. ‘My friend,” said he, 
“I have been culpable ; but Carite shall repair my crime.” 

So saying, he joined the hands of the two lovers. ll the 
people applauded: all were happy in their happiness. And 
Sophronimede and Carite went to swear eternal fidelity at the 
feet of that statue, that had proved to all the world the beauty of 
the Greek maiden and the constancy of her lover. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tri-CoLorREeD SkeTcaes or Paris purinG THs Years 185]-2-3. Illustrated. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 368 

The period treated of in this well-written and spirited book is crowded with 
events of the highest political interest. all of which the author has treated in 
a cursory but graphic and vigorous manner, inter d with sketches of the 
Parisians, their manners, fauits. foibles, follies and ; good qualities. The sub- 
jects handled are such as are “tabooed” to French ters, and hence our 
author has the field almost entirely to himself. Paris is such an inexhaustible 
theme, that every new book on it is read with avidity. The work before us 
will certainly be popular; the illustrations are excellent. For sale by Burn- 
ham Brothers, and S Redding & Co. 


Fosrer’s First Principies or Cusmistry. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1855. l2mo. pp. 136. 

An excellent work for schools and academies. The principles of chemistry 
are clearly defined and illustrated by experiments that any one can perform 
with a very simple apparatus and few materials. For sale by Redding rt Co., 
and Burnham Brothers. 


New Music —Among the of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing: 
ton Street, are the * a ” by Charles F. Tretbar (for the piano); 
Parting Words, y "Oliver poetry b Montgomery; * wit be- 
neath the ™ music by Harrison ; * We never meet 
again,”’ by Carl Maria Von Weber. 


Tax Country By Miss E. A. Dorey, author of the ‘‘Con- 
spirator,” Florence,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


An intensely ster great dramatic power. For 
sale by Burnham Brothers, and Kedding & Co. 


We are indebted to Major J. H. Eastburn, late city printer, for a copy of 
the ‘* List of Persons, copartnerships and corporations. who were taxed on 
six thousand dollars and upwards in the city of Boston, in the year 1854”"—* 
pamphlet of great statistical value, and interesting to-every citizen. It is 
printed in feultiess style, and reflects the highest credit on the — 


Frank WILDMAN’S ADVENTURES ON LAND AND WarTER. 

erick Gerstacher by L. Wraxall. London and New 

& Co. 18mo. pp. 296. 

A book crowded with thrilling adventures and dramatic interest, that will 
prove a perfect bonne bouche to lovers of the wild and wonderful. It is splen- 
didly illustrated. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Tus Serr Sisraas: or, of London and 
New York: Geo. Routledge & Co. 18mo. pp. 190 
Everything relating to Russia is now in demand. A spirited story like thet 

before us, depicting the manners and di of the of the czar, 

sure of success. The book is eminently readable. For sale by Redding & 0°. 

Picrunes or Town From my Camera. Rernrw, M- D. 
London and New York: Geo. Routledge & Co. 1865. 18mo. pp. 199. 
Whorver wishes « vivid idea of the most strfiing feabares of the grest mot: 

to Redding & Uo.’s, and buy a copy of 
ttle work. 

Tus Diavoours. New and original, designed for reading 
bition in Schools and Academies. By Boston: 
Morris Cotton. pp. 312. 

of the excellence and intrinsio value of this work, we take 
y. 1tis not made up from the old 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
LITTLE CHARLIE. 


BY FRANCES NORTON. 


Running gaily through the meadow, 
“Where the grass was emersaid green, 

And beneath each smal! tuft’s shadow, 
Heaven-eyed violets were seen : 


With his little feet so lightly 
Stepping o'er the perfumed flowers, 
That they sent up clouds of fragrance, 
From their cool and shady bowers: 


In his hand the butt >r-cup 
Seemed less golden than bis hair, 
And his blue eyes lighted up, 
Never yet had known a care. 


Down unto the river’s bank, 
Where the waters ever glide, 

And among their leafy boats 
Lilies float upon the tide. 

“ See!’ he cried, with merry glee, 
‘* Sunbeams blossom in the wave ; 
How they nod their heads at me, 

From beneath each leafy cave!” 


Then he bared each snowy foot, 
Stood a moment half in doubt, 
While the lilies seemed to say: 
** Do not fear to venture out.”’ 


“ Yes, I’m coming, don’t you see?” 
And he stretched his little hand 
Towards them, full of childish glee, 
As he left the pebbly strand. 


“ Yes, I’m coming!” and a smile 
Lighted up his pure, sweet face; 
In a moment he was clasped 
In their treacherous embrace. 


Flows the river calmly on, 
Still each lily waves its head, 
But the night wind wails a dirge, 
For the darling boy is dead. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LUCKY PILOT. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


AwonG the many small islands in the northern portion of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is one of not more than a mile in its greatest ex- 
tent, and at a distance of about ten miles from the main land, 
known to the few persons who have occasion to visit it, by the 
somewhat euphonious title of Cuddyhulick. 

Stretching out into the gulf is a long reef of rocks, interspersed 
with small banks of sand, thrown up by the waves, and protected 
from being washed away again by the rocks. The only inhab- 
itant of the island was a sort of amphibious animal, half fisher- 
man and half farmer, together with his family, consisting, as he 
himself would tell you, of his dog, his wife, a good boat and two 
bad boys. 

Jim Smith, as our hero was called, had resided upon the island 
nearly fifteen yoars. For afew years after his marriage he had 
made his home in one of the southern cities; but he was one of 
those men who seem to be a target for the shafts of misfortune; 
everything turned against him, and all enterprises with which he 
was ever so remotely connected, were sure to fall through, and 
leave him in the larch. He fought manfully for a time, but at 
last, tired of the unequal struggle, acknowledged himself beaten, 
and retired from the field. With the proceeds of the little prop- 
erty he possessed, a good staunch boat and other indispensable 
necessaries were purchased, and placing his wife and all his 
worldly goods on board, he steered boldly out into the gulf, in 
search of some place where he might be independent. 

After a long search, he decided to make his home on the island 
we have described, not because of the beauty of its situation or 
the fertility of its soil, but from its small size he rightly judged 
that he should not be troubled with: neighbors. With the assis- 
tance of his wife, a comfortable cabin was soon constructed, and 
“piece of land, sufficiently large to produce what vegetables they 
would require, placed under cultivation. ‘The sea supplied them 
with fish and his unerring rifle with sea fowl. His half-yearly 
"sits to the main land, whither he carried a boat load of surplus 
Produce to trade, procured for them those necessaries which the 
island could not supply. Here they lived in peace and content- 
ment for fifteen years ; here their two sons were born, and here 
they might have continued to exist, in a state of happy, half-sav- 
“ge independence, but for the following circumstances : 

On one of his semi-annual visits to the main land, he had be- 
‘ome very mucf interested in an expedition at that time fitting 
out in search of the wreck of a Spanish treasure ship, which had 
pie cast away somewhere on the coast of Yucatan about a hun- 

ted and twenty years ago. The locality of the wreck had been 
discovered, the amount of coin on board was known to exceed 
‘v0 millions, and the expeditionists were in high spirits and san- 
buine of success. He sought to induce the leaders of the party 
thea? bimm slong with them, but they were not disposed to share 

goed fortune with any more. From that time his mind was 
With visions of treasure-hunting ; his farm was neglected, 
= for his wife and boys, everything would have gone to 
¥. His whole time, when not engaged in fishing or shooting 
was spent in sailing idly about among the islands, 


without any definite purpose, building castles in the air—all based 
on the event of his discovering hidden treasure. All other efforts 
in pursuit of wealth having failed, this seemed likely to realize 


his darling ambition—to have a cotton plantation upon the banks 


of the Mississippi. 

While living upon the island he had been contented with his 
undisputed sovereignty and independence ; dreams of the cotton 
plantation coming less frequently than when, in his younger days, 
he was striving with his fellows in the weary race for gold. But 
now the idea that wealth was so easily to be acquired, brought 
back the old dream, and he had pondered upon it so long in the 


weeks and months of solitude, that he became persuaded that in 
some manner, he did not stop to consider how, but in some way 
he would discover the hiding place of uncounted gold. In this 
manner he dreamed away the next half year, and the time came 
round to make his periodical visit to the main land. 

The boat being loaded with articles for barter, he once more 
put her head towards the shore, not without receiving many in- 
structions from his wife, and cautions to “keep clear of them 
pesky money hunters.” Arriving at the place of destination, he 
found the little town ina state of the greatest excitement ; the 
expedition, from the Spanish main, had just returned, bringing 
unmistakable evidences of success—gold and silver coin imbedded 
in rast, pieces of firearms, to which the coin were attached as 
firmly as if they had been soldered together. In short, the pre- 


cious metals were found in every state which it would be possible 
to conceive—the action of the water for a hundred and twenty 
years having wrought curious changes. 

The expedition had been only partially successful, the great 
bulk of the money had not yet been reached, but enough had 
been accomplished to show that much more might be expected. 
Our hero, as he gazed at and gloated over the piles of rusty 
doubloons and dollars, was almost. wild with delight ; he fancied 
he saw in their success an evidence of his own. 

The whole town, of course, talked of nothing else but gold 
hunting ; and many were the wild stories told of the pirates who 
formerly infested the gulf, and made the islands thereabouts their 
headquarters, where they had buried their treasures. 

Much of it was supposed to be protected by evil spirits, but 
the excitement was too great for so slight a reason to deter the 
adventurous people in their cager search ; every spot which old 
legends pointed out as the place where pirates had hidden money, 
was dug over. More than one tradition went to show that large 
sums had heen buried on Cuddyhulick, and Smith lent a willing 
ear to all stories having anything to do with his island. Having 
learned all that was possible concerning it, he started for home, 
nervous with the idea that people would come and search his 
island and rob him of his treasure. But want of success on the 
mainland had the effect of cooling their ardor, and no one thought 
it was worth while to go so far to dig, without some more sub- 
stantial reason than they then knew of. The excitement died 
away as rapidly as it had arisen, people began to feel somewhat 
ashamed of themselves, and the whole matter, with the exception 
of the raising of the wreck, was speedily forgotten. 

Not so with our hero. He was sure there was treasure on the 
island somewhere ; the only difficulty would be in finding the 
exact spot. Night and day, for months, he continued the search, 
hardly allowing himself time for necessary repose—he dug at 
high water mark and at low watcr mark, where the shadow of 
the only tree upon the island fell at noon, where it fell at sunrise 
and at sunset ; in every possible place which could have been a 
mark for the pirates to designate the spot, but without success. 


This incessant labor at last began to tell upon him, and the 
regular period of visiting the mainland found him stretched upon 
his bed, with a fever, severe and dangerous; but at length the 
crisis was past and he began to mend, though still too weak and 
exhausted to move. One morning, while in this situation, he 
suddenly called his wife and eldest son, a stout, hardy lad of 
fifteen, to his bedside. 

“‘T have found it,” said he. “I know where the gold is—if I 
was able to move I would have it before night; now if I get 
sicker and am going to die, I will tell you where to find it. Prom- 
ise me if I should die that you will search in the spot I will 
describe.” 

They tried to reason him out of his foolish idea without effect, 
he was sure he knew the very spot, he had dreamed it all out 
and had the exact locality, even the very look of the coin and the 
vessel containing it, in his mind’s eye. 

His earnestness and confidence more than half convinced 
them there must be something in a dream that was repeated 
night after night, and which described the place so minutely. 
They all awaited his returning strength with impatience, but a 
month elapsed before he was sufficiently strong to go owt. At 
length all was prepared, tools for digging’ and provisions were 
placed in the boat, and taking his two boys with him, he set sail 
for the outer part of the reef. The wind had been blowing from 
the south’ard and east’ard some days, so that but a small portion 
of the reef was visible above water; all the rest and along the 
whole line of the island beach, the breakers were rushing in with 
tremendous violence, and with a roar which could be heard for 
miles. 

Between this reef and the island was a passage of about three 
hundred yards in width and from six to eight fathoms in depth, 
forming an excellent channel for ships to pass through between 
the breakers to the smooth waters of the bay, but to a person un- 
acquainted with the locality, thé appearance was that of an 
uninterrupted line of breakers. Through this passage Smith 
and his sons had to pass to reach the lee side of the reef; their 
thorough knowledge of the locale enabled them to do this, and 
the point was soon reached where they were to commence opera- 


tions. It was a bank of sand presenting about a quarter of an 
acre above water and protected on the seaward side by a high 
rock. The boat was drawn up to the beach, and trembling with 


expectation and anxiety, they sprang to the bank. Smith at 
once commenced pacing the sand from end to end, then from 
side to side, until the exact centre was found. 

“« This is the place, boys,” said he. ‘‘ We’ll have to dig down 
five feet, then we shall find a flat stone ; when we get that up we 
must dig another foot and we shall come to a big copper kettle 
full of the shiners.” 


They set to work digging with a will, but the sand being wet, 
it ran in again from the bottom almost as fast as they could throw 
it out; half the day was spent before the depth of five feet was 
reached, and there sure enough was the flat stone. Smith was 
wild with delight, crowing and dancing about like a crazy person. 
With great exertion the stone was raised, but no signs of the 
kettle ; a crowbar was run into the sand for several feet, but noth- 
ing solid could be found. The reaction was too mach for Smith ; 
having been so sure of success, the disappointment was propor- 
tionately bitter, and he sat down upon the wet sand and wept like 
a child. 

The day was fast, drawing to a close, and the gale, increasing 
in violence since morning, now blew a perfect hurricane; the 
breakers were pitching over the reef and upon the beach with 
unexampled fary. 

In coming from the island to the reef, it was an easy matter to 
come through the passage before described, having both the wind 
and current in their favor; but in returning, it was a very differ- 
ent affair, and as it would have been madness to attempt to beat 
through with such a wind and sea, the only way to return was to 
sail along the leeward side of the reef to its western extremity, 
and then to make at least a mile and a half to windward to clear 
the dash and recoil of the breakers. They had succeeded in 
getting to windward of the reef, and had accomplished nearly half 
the distance, when, as they rose from the trough of the sea on the 
crest of a tremendous swell, what was their consternation to 
behold a large ship within two cables length coming down upon 
them like a cannon-shot. To put the boat about was impossible ; 
she would have been instantly swamped in the angry waves. 
There was but an instant for deliberation. ‘“ Try to get hold of 
the head rigging,” shouted Smith. The next instant the huge 
bow of the ship rose upon a monstrous swell, looming high and 
black above them like a floating mountain. In its descent, it 
struck the boat amidships, crushing it to atoms, and scattering the 
fragments far and wide in the boiling surf. Fortunately, the bow 
of the ship was plunging instead of rising, when she struck the 
boat, bringing the martingale and head gear almost on a level 
with the water. This chance of escape was instantly seized by 
the brave boys and their father, and as the bow once more rose 
on the swell, it lifted them clear of the boat before she was struck. 
They were in on deck in an instant, but no one was to be seen ; 
the ship had been abandoned. The scene ahead was appalling, 
the breakers running mountains high, and breaking over the reef 
with terrific violence. The ship, with close reefed maintopsail set, 
was running upon certain destruction. The distance from the reef 
was scarcely a mile; five minutes more and she must inevitably 
strike. Smith took a hasty glance around. Then flying to the 
wheel, quick as thought he put the helm hard down. The ship 
slowly obeyed the helm, and came up to the wind. 

- “Is there any chance, father!” asked the boys, who had fol- 
lowed him aft to the wheel. 

“Tdon’t know; if I can bring her into the passage, there is. 
But ten feet either way will bring her on to the rocks, and she 
wont hold together five minutes. Go for’ard and see if the star- 
board bow is clear for ranning.” 

“Yes, father, it’s all clear—only hangs by the ring stopper.” 

“Then jump for’ard with your knife, and stand by to cut it 
away the instant Ising out to you. Your life depends on its 
being done at the right time.” 

As the ship came plunging nearer and nearer to the reef, her 
fate seemed sealed ; one unbroken line of foam stretched for miles 
on either side of her, with no appearance of any passage whatever ; 
even Smith, experienced as he was, began to feel some doubt as 
to whether the passage was before him or not. On, on she came 
like a race horse! She was only her own length from the rocks ; 
one more plunge would decide her fate—she was fairly among the 
breakers. Smith clenched his teeth firmly together, as he jam- 
med the helm hard down. A heavy sea broke over the quarter, 
deluging the deck. A tremendous crash on the starboard bow as 
she grazed the end of the reef, and she was through the passage. 
Another minute, and the ship lay as quietly as a boat in the 
smooth water of the bay; while but three cables’ length astern 
foamed and raged the frightful breakers. The anchor was 
dropped, and the ship was in safety. 

The absence of the ship’s boats accounted for the disappearance 
of the crew. Seeing the breakers ahead, and the apparent impos- 
sibility of saving the vessel, they had taken to the boats, and 
made thé best of their way to the smooth water at the other ex- 
tremity of the island, into which it would have been impossible to 
bring the ship, as suificient sail could not have been put upon her 
to accomplish it. 

The next morning brought fine weather, and with it a revenue 
cutter, to see what brought the ship into such an unusual position. 

“Well, Smith,” said the revenue officer, after he had heard the 
particulars, “ you’ve made a good thing of it this time. This is 
better than digging gold. Your claim for salvage isn’t worth a 

copper less than sixty thousand dollars.” 

Smith got his salvage, and now boasts that he raises more bales 
of cotton, in proportion to the size of his plantation, than any 
other planter on the Mississippi. 
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M’LLE DOLORES NAU. 


agu 

reotype taken by Messrs. Mead Brothers of 
foreign name, is an American lady, 
Rape in the city of New York. Her 
ts were natives of St. Domingo, and fled to 
this country to escape the tragic horrors of the 
slave insurrection. Her musical talent early 
developed itself, and when a mere child, her per- 
formance on the piano-forte and harp afforded 
great gratification to her family and friends. She 
was taken to Paris and placed in the world-re- 
nowned C , for the development and 
training of her voice. Among her teachers was 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, who bestowed great 
attention on her young and pee hy 
At the end of nine months passed at : 
servatoire, she obtained the first prise for sing- 
ing, and the same honor was again awarded her 
at the close of her second year. Under the di- 
rection of the great maestro, Rossini, she pre- 
herself for the lyric stage of Italy ; but her 

debut was at Paris, where, during an 
ment at the Royal Academy of Music, ac- 
uitted herself to the acceptance of the critical 
public. At the Princess's Theatre, Lon- 
don, she created quite a furore on her first ap- 
pearance in Lucia di Lammermoor, and the favor- 
able opinion then formed of her talent was 
confirmed by her subsequent efforts in French 
and Italian opera. The London Sun said of her : 
“Never have we witnessed a more successful 
debut than that of Mile. Nau. Her person is 
fine and commanding, and features well formed 
and expressive. Her voice is high soprano, of 
the Persiani character; it has great power, and 
is cultivated to the highest pitch of excellence. 
Her opening cavatina, ‘ Ancor non guinge,’ was a 
perfect triumph of art, and at once stamped her 
as the prima donna assoluta. Expression, power 
of voice, taste, cultivation, musical knowledge, 
and immense er of execution, all these were 
exhibited by Mile. Nau. It was quite equal to 
Persiani, in her best days. The ‘ Perche non 
ho’ was given with sound judgment and taste, 
and exhibited the same marvellous powers of 
execation. The audience was in raptures, and 
the applause was most enthusiastic. The con- 
cluding scene was also magnificently given, 
both as a musical and a histrionic effect; it was 
of the very highest order. The powers of ex- 
ecution she had exhibited were marvellous. Her 
Jioritura was brilliant in the extreme, but introduced with the most 
exquisite taste.” Another of her London triumphs was in 
Auber's opera, La Syrene, of which the Age remerked: “ This 
accomplished vocalist has achieved a great triumph in her Syren, 
her execution being perfectly astonishing. Her runs and other 
feats, which have little to do with serious delivery, come admira- 
bly into use in this character, and the profusion of effects with 
which she delighted the house was actually bewildering. The 
manager talks of a limit to her engagements; but unless he de- 
sires a ‘ Nau row,’ which will utterly blot out the memory of the 
celebrated Tamburini demonstration, he will abstain from all such 
tampering with the affections of the public. The following coup- 
let, entitled ‘ One Negative equal to an Affirmative,’ was on every- 

body’s lips : 
“If to the Princess's it is one’s wish to go, 
Is there a prima donna’ Maddox thunders “ Nau!”’” 


A correspondent of Dwight’s Journal of Music, writing from 
Paris, on the eve of this lady’s embarkation for America, remarked 
as follows : “ Dress, that indispensable accessory of feminine at- 
tractions, both on and off the stage, has attained the highest dig- 
nity of art at Paris. But the ladies of New York have won the 
reputation of seizing intuitively and improving upon the secret 
of that ineffable charm which the ladies of Paris impart to silks, 
velvets, laces and other ‘dry goods fixings’ that mysteriously 
compose the female wardrobe. The exquisite taste in dress dis- 
played by Mlie. Nau, while attesting her American origin, has 
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contributed not a little to her success as an artist. Nor has her 
—y style of beauty been ineffectual to the same end. Her 
‘rench adorers have exhausted the complimentary terms of their 
on in celebrating her raven tresses and the double arch of 
her Spanish eyebrows. They swear that she must have stepped 
forth into life from the canvass of Murillo or of Ribeira. We are 
glad to learn that before she steps back into any picture-frame of 
either of these Spanish masters, Dolores Nau intends to revisit 
her native shores. In musical circles we have heard regrets ex- 
pressed that Paris must ere long resign, at least for a season, its 
adopted favorite to her mother city, New York. ‘A prophet is 
not without honor, save in his own comp ol saith the proverb. 
But Americans have never been chary of sympathy even with 
native talent, when it has been stamped with the of transat- 
lantic success. ) 
September next they will give a generous welcome to Mile. Nau. 
The New World must be proud of the cordial recognition of this 
child of song in the Old World.” The reception of Mile. Nau 
in this country has shown that the letter-writer was no false 


| prophet. Her debut at Niblo’s was entirely successful, and her 


performances have fully justified the encomiums of the European 
press. We are anxious, however, to judge her for ourselves, and 


' we trust that before long we shall have an opportunity of hearing 


her in Boston. 
session of musical talent of the first order by representatives that 
cannot be gainsaid. We have had one New York and two Bos- 
ton prima donnas on the boards of Italy. 


NEW BREECH LOADING VANNUN 


It may be confidently predicted, then, that in | 


America has lately asserted her claim to the pos- | 


NEW BREECH LOADING CANNON, 


The ng below is an accurate 
tation of the new breech-loading cannon, invent. 
ed and patented by Mr. Schenkl, one of the best 

n-makers in the United States. It is claimed 

rit by the inventor that it is the best and 
safest breech-loading cannon ever invented, pos. 
sessing numerous advan over those at 
ent in use. It requires only one fourth the num. 
ber of men necessary to load and serve an 
ordinary cannon, and can be handled with much 
= rapidity, accuracy and facility. On ship- 
rd in fortified cities it will be invaluable 
as it can be loaded and fired in a stationary 
position with perfect ease. By raising the lever 
to an angle of forty-five degrees and reversing 
it, the breech is brought to a loading position; 
by raising and reversing the lever again, the 
breech is thrown into a position ready for firing, 
A trial of this gan, with ball cartridge, was made 
recently at South Boston Point, in the presence 
of Major General Edmands, Adj. General Stone, 
Lieutenants Dudley and Grover, U. 8. A., and 
other military gentlemen, all of whom expressed 
their surprise and pleasure at the performance 
of the piece. Twelve discharges were made 
under the direction of Lieutenants Wise, Rogers 
and B , of the ordnance department, who are 
engaged in superintending the casting of cannon 
for the government at Alger’s foundry. The 
time of loading ave from seven and a half 
to nineteen and a half seconds, according to the 
elevation, though the test was a matter of power 
rather than time. The strength of the gun was 
put to the following proof: three charges 
were fired with about three times the pow. 
der required in actual service, with two six. 
pound balls thoroughly rammed down, but the 
severity of the test did not strain the gun in the 
least or disturb its machinery. It is quite sim- 
ple in its construction, as will be seen by an ex. 
amination of the engraving, and from its very 
simplicity is likely to fulfil the condition of 
endurance. We believe that in service a gun is 
abandoned as unsafe after one thousand dis. 
charges, and that Mr. Schenk! claims that his 
gun will be found uninjured after the firing that 
number of times. If it stand a test like this, it 
will prove indeed an invaluable arm. We con- 
sider that its strength has been @riumphantly 
demonstrated. Its ability to receive a load with- 
out being moved from position is an advantage 
that cannot be too much insisted upon. In a 
trial at the Navy Yard it worked as well as at 
South Boston, and those who witnessed its per- 
formance were delighted with the rapidity with 
which it could be loaded. We have no doubt that its trial at 
Washington will lead to its adoption by our government. 
MIDNIGHT. 

Hufeland, in his treatise on sleep, has some curious, as well as 
forcible, ideas on the necessity of devoting midnight to rest and 
sleep. He considers that the period of twenty-four hours, which 
is produced by the regular revolution of the earth on its axis, 
marks its influence most definitely on the physical economy of 
man. Diseases show the regular influence in their daily rise and 
fall. Settled, regular fever exhibits a twenty four hours’ flux 
and reflux. In the healthful state there is manifest the same reg- 
ular influence, and the more habitual our meals, our hours of 
exercise or employment, and our hours of sleep, the more power 
is there in the system to resist disease. In the morning the pulse 
is slow and the nerves calmer, and the mind and the body better 
fitted for labor. As we advance towards the evening of the day, 
the pulse becomes accelerated, and an almost feverish state 1s 

uced, which, in excitable persons, becomes an absolute even 
ing fever. Rest carries off this fever by its sleep, and the refresh- 
ing opening of its pores which sleep produces. In this nightly 
respiration, there is an absolute crisis of this evening fever, and 
this periodical crisis is necessary for every individual, as it carries 
off whatever useless or pernicious particles our bodies may have 
imbibed. This evening fever, Hufeland thinks, is not entirely 


| owing to the accession of new chyle to the system, but to the de- 
| parture of the sun and of the light. 


The crisis of this fever, to 
be most effective by its reg: 
ularity, ought to take place 
at midnight, when the sun 1s 
in its nadir, and then the body 
will become refreshed for 
the early morning labor. 
Those who neglect this perio 
either push the diurnal crisis 
into the morning, and thus 
undermine the importance 
its regularity, or lose it en 
tirely, and arise to their labors 
unrefreshed by sleep. Their 
bodies will not have been pt 
rified by the nightly criss, 
and the seeds of discase will 
have thus been planted. Ner 
vous people are peculiarly 
subject to the influence of this 
evening fever, and they thiok 
they cannot labor without | 
excitement, Hence their men 
tal efforts are. performed it 
the night alone ; the a 
tant time for the crisis 
their nervous excitement 

in wakcfulness, 
and no refreshing perspiratio® 
cicanses the body or stre 
ens the nerves. Sach peop 
will wear here ond 
they change their 
seek rest when nature af the 
human constitution 
These considerations 
to be deeply studied ~~" 
garded by all who are 1 4 
ruinous habit ot turning wit 
into day, and of chang'ny 
fonctions of both, A failure 
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THE APRIL SHOWER. 

This is the title of a painting by an American artist, Mr. George 
Hl. Hall, which attracted much attention during its recent exhibi- 
tion at Mr. Frederick Parker’s, Cornhill. It represents three ex- 
quisitely beautifal young girls, sheltering themselves under an 
umbrella during a passing shower. The branette in the centre is 
faultless, but the beauties to the right and left of her are so at- 
tractive that one knows not to which to give the palm. Brilliancy 
of color is the most striking characteristic of this painting, but 
carefal drawing and finish are also merits that belong to it, while 
the sentiment is pure and pleasing. Innocence, youth and beauty 
are most happily expressed. Mr. Hall’s earliest efforts were re- 
markable for color, his European studies have made him a skilfal 
draughtsman, and he is certainly rapidly advancing in his art. 
He is working in the right way and with the right spirit, and is 
destined to establish a permanent reputation. 


> 


New Missionary Enterrrise.—It is said that an African 
Exploration Society has been formed in England, designed to 
promote the exploration and evangelization of Africa. The plan 
of the founders of the society is to establish an African school at 
Tunis, and thence to gradually extend their influence southward, 
endeavoring, by the circulation of Bibles, and by the co-operation 
of native agents and missionaries, to establish the religion of the 
Gospel in the stead of the Mohammedan religion. 


> 


Tue Resources or Rossta.—Money is the one thing needful 
to carry on a war successfully. Now Russia has often been rep- 
resented as “‘ hard up;” but such is not the fact—her revenue, 
three hundred millions per annam—and her immensely wealthy 
charch is perfectly willing to advance fands to carry on the Chris- 
tian (?) war against the allies. 


MititaRyY Prerarations 1x Cupa.—The Captain General 
of Cuba has issued orders for the formation of sixteen companies 
of colored troops, each company to be composed of one hundred 
and twenty-five men, and to be commanded by experienced 
Spanish officers. 


Tue Maine Law.—A serious riot, growing out of the Maine 
law and license question, lately occurred at Chicago. One man 
was killed and several others were wounded. The military were 
called out, and the riotous demonstrations were suppressed. 


From tHe Catmea.—Late advices from the seat of war say 
there have been some serious conflicts at Sebastopol, with great 
loss in men on the part of the Russians, and of the works on the 
part of the French. 


SPLINTERS. 
+++» The Spanish government are getting frightened, and 
don’t mean to fire any more guns at our ships. 
-++» A sea monster, weighing 3000 pounds, large enough to 
swallow a canoe, was lately taken near Punta Rosa, Florida. 
-++» We expect before long to have a telegraph line connect- 
ing New York, Newfoundland and London. It is in progress. 
‘++ Hugh Harris, a soldier of the Revolution, died lately at 
Jonesboro’, Tennessee, aged one hundred and ten years. 
‘+++ The Omahas settle the estate of a deceased person, by 
giving it to the swiftest runner among them. 
-++« The Journal proposes to ruin Sebastopol, by draining the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas into the Dead Sea. 
‘+++ The city government do not mean to allow any more 
coal holes to be opened in sidewalks. 
_tses The district attorney of New York has decided that 
liquors may be sold freely there until July 4th. 
‘+++ The pre-payment of postage stops anonymous letters. 
mean enough to write them are too mean to pay. 
‘+++ There are a million barrels of flour to come from ports 
00 the lakes before harvest-time. Hunger, avaunt! 
‘+++ The rumor of a quarrel between the great Mellen and the 
great Pratt is a “weak invention of the enemy.” 
‘+++ In 1780, the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” in Philadel- 
phia, contributed $270,000 to supply Washington’s troops. 
--++ Four of the Quebec police have been arrested for robbing 
4 Mr. Shaw, They stole pistols and coffin mountings ! 
‘+++ In Cincinnati, the peach-trees are in full blow. We make 
00 show this way this year. 
‘+++ In the same place, good firkin butter is selling for sixteen 
cents & pound. What a place to live in! 
‘+++ Punch says you must wind up your conduct, like your 
Watch, once a day, to see if you are “fast” or “slow.” 
x~ The other day a truckman killed a horse by striking him 
“whip-stock. The trackman still lives. 
Rosey The Pyne opera troupe were remarkably successful at the 
, during their late engagement. 
"+++ A lady writes in the Worcester Palladium, that the pres- 
‘at style of bonnets is ruinous to the eyesight. True ! 
dine The steamboat Commonwealth, built for the Boston, Nor- 
oe line, is a splendid boat. 
shen more than a fortnight they have been having green 
Peas.in New York brought from Savannah. Tantalizing ! 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

While we pen these words, the struggle is still going on in the 
Old World, between its Eastern and Western powers, for suprem- 
acy. Christian cannon are thandering against each other in the 
Crimea, and Christian statesmen are seeking to outwit each other 
in Vienna. But however the dispute may be temporarily settled, 
the fatare of Europe is dark and menacing. Whether constita- 
tional governments hold their own, or « gigantic northern despot- 
ism sweeps westward from the banks of the Neva to overshadow 
and absorb the despotism that now holds usurped power on the 
banks of the Seine; whether the strange vitality of Russian blood 
be infased into the enfeebled veins of Western Europe, imparting 
a spasmodic energy for a time, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that the Old World is fall of disturbing elements and trem- 
bling with the spasms of old age and decay. We cannot but fear 
that it has seen its best days, and that even republicanism, could 
it enjoy a legitimate triamph over despotism, could hardly, for a 
very great space of time, arrest the inexorable hand of Destiny. 
The “ mene, mene, tekel” seems written on the crnambling walls of 
the old palaces and towers. The whole southern tier of states 
and kingdoms seem tottering to their fall. Even the glorious 
trophies of revived art are fading on the walls of the Vatican ; 
Venice rots piecemeal by the brink of her canals; Spain lies ex- 
hausted beside those waters over which she once sent forth her 
conquering armadas. The more northerly states and kingdoms 
possess yet more energy ; but exhausted soils, impoverished pop- 
ulations, fading strength, afford but little, even there, of happy 
augury. 

If the star of empire move westward—ruin follows in its path. 
It seems that nations, like lands, must have their periods of fallow— 
long ages of abandonment and non-production, to be followed by 
renovation and fertility. Strange and new forms of society, of 
which we do not now dream, may in time usurp the places of the 
present populations of Europe. But in the long interval, what 
dreary scenes of desolation must intervene ! 

On the other hand, our own country is still the land of promise— 
promise to the lover of liberty, promise to him who pursues 
wealth, promise to the tiller of the soil, promise to all who culti- 
vate the mind, the heart or the material interests of humanity. 
The contest of political parties, the agitation of exciting topics, 
dire symptoms to the timid and unlearned, have nothing menacing 
to the stability of our institutions, and are only tokens of an 
exuberant vitality. Every sign that a wise man can descry in our 
horizon betokens a brilliant fatare of many centuries. The re- 
public of the New World sprang forth “ consammate in its birth.” 
A European poet (Barthelemy), from a stand-point three thou- 
sand miles away from us, takes exactly the same view of our 
destiny which the most hopeful of our citizens embrace. 

‘* While other nations immatare are born, 
Colambia, perfect, blessed her natal morn. 
No narrow bounds her fiery heart can hold; 
Her foot already treads the land of gold. 


What would she more’? (ne glorious jewel yet 
Gleams in Hispania’s starry coronet ; 

Pearl of the sea—no brighter gem embraced 

In the fair guif wherein it lies enchased. 

She hopes to win that priceless gem to-day— 
The prize so near, the lord so far away ! 

She hopes to win the gem; but let her wait— 
That pearl, perhaps, will be the gift of Fate; 
For every western star that shines, in turn 

May on her banner in conjunction burn. 

Since wonders have been wrought, may it not be 
That the far-soaring le of the free 

Will wing his daring flight from south to north, 
Pass the St. Lawrence, ever pouring forth 

His mighty stream, then southward wing his flight, 
Pass Chimborazo’s ever-burning height, 

Sending his thrilling cry from sea to sea, 

And soaring on in unchecked majesty, 

And pausing only at that southern gate 

Where bold Magellan pierced the stormy strait?’’ 


The poet, it will be seen, has accorded to the “ bird of our ban- 
ner” a flight wider than that ever swept by the eagles of old 
Rome; but Uncle Sam’s bird is no dunghill fowl, and his 
go-aheadativeness may surpass in time the license of the bard. 


From New York to Havre.—Commodore Vanderbilt has 
commenced his steam line from New York to Havre, with his 
celebrated “North Star” and the “ Ariel,” two fine boats, and 
has placed the fare at one hundred and ten dollars, which is ten 
dollars less than the other Atlantic lines. He is determined to 
succeed, and we think he will. The California line which he 
established in the teeth of competition, yielded him a million dol- 
lars profit the first year. The rush of visitors to the great Paris 
Exhibition will give the new line a grand start, and we should 
think the steamers never need be without » largely remunerative 
freight on their home voyages. At any rate, the commodore can 
make it pay if any one can. 

Taackerar tue Lecturer.—This very popular writer and 
lecturer is again coming to America. He lately delivered a lec- 
ture for the benefit of Mr. Angus Reach, the author of that very 
clever book, “Claret and Olives,” who has been affected by 
paralysis. 

Deatn or tae Autnoness or “Jane Erre.”—The English 
papers announce the death of Mrs. Nicol, formerly Miss Bronte, 
who, under the name of “‘ Carrer Bell,” wrote Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Vilette. She died at Haworth, in Yorkshire. 

A Featurr.—The Williams Hall, Boston, has been 
leased as a place of popular resort for musical entertainments, 
and the display of paintings and the fine arts. 


> 


ANOTHER NEW TERRITORY. 

A letter from New Mexico to the New Orleans Picayune states 
that the legislature of that territory have some thoughts of me- 
morializing Congress to erect a new territory out of the southern 
portion of New Mexico. The present territory is eight hundred 
miles long, six hundred and fifty broad, and is inhabited by one 
hundred thousand people. The tract of country newly acquired 
from Mexieo has given it s comparatively large population in its 
southern part, and thas section is now so far removed from Santa 
Fe, the seat of government, and the country is so dangerous and 
difficult for travellers, that communication is for all ordinary pur- 
poses impracticable. The proposed territory is to be called Pime- 
ria; it is said to possess vast agricultural and mineral resources, 
and to be capable of supporting a large population. The letter 
to the Picayune states that it already contains a larger population 
than either Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Kansas or Nebraska 
contained when they were erected into territories. 

A CURIOUS ORRERY. 

Mr. Phoenix, of San Francisco, illustrates his lectures by an 
orrery, during the exhibition of which a number of choice airs are 
executed upon a hand organ. His plan for an “ economical or- 
rery” is thus described: “An economical orrery may be con- 
structed by attaching eighteen wires of graduated lengths to the 
shaft of a candlestick, apples of different sizes being placed at 
their extremities to represent the planets, and a central orange 
resting on the candlestick, representing the sun. An orrery of 
this description is, however, liable to the objection, that, if handed 
around among the audience for examination, it is seldom returned 
uninjured. The author has known an instance in which a child, 
four years of age, on an occasion of this kind, devoured in suc- 
cession the planets Jupiter and Herschel, and bit a large spot out 
of the sun before he could be arrested.” 

Tux Cray Monument.—The committee of gentlemen from 
Kentucky and other States, appointed to select a plan for a mon- 
ument to Henry Clay, assembled at Lexington, Ky., recently, 
and examined upwards of one hundred different plans and models, 
exhibited by different architects. Among them were some fine 
specimens of art, and after much hesitation their choice fell upon 
a splendid gothic structure, designed by Mr. Hamilton of Cin- 


cinnati. 


Carrring Wearons.—The Louisiana Legislature lately 
passed a law against carrying concealed weapons, under a penalty 
of from $250 to $500, or imprisonment for one month ; for a see- 
ond offence the penalty is doubled. 


Just so.—There is no difference between buried treasure and 
concealed knowledge. 


MARRIAGES. 
In thie city, — Mr. Stowe, Mr. Benjamin Doughty to Miss Dorot 
Blakeboro; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Libbey to Miss Elimbeth R. 
Farneaworth; by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Daniel Perkins, Jr. to Miss Mary 
Sinde; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Joseph Dobinson, of Utica, N. ¥., to Miss 
Amelia Robinson; by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Kdmund A Matson, of Charies- 
town, to Miss Ellen M. Wetherbee; by Rev. Mr. a, John Codman, Eaq. 
to Mise Isabella Parker.— At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Samuel 
Spear to Mies Eliza Barker, both of Boston.—At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, Rev. Payson Tyler, of Barre, Mass., to Mise Anna E. Scott.—At 
Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Andrew Fogg, of East Cambridge. to 
Mice Jennie L. Carey.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Daniel F. Randall, 
. D., of Rehoboth, to Mise Anielia (. French.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. 
Reed, Mr. Thaddeus Houston to Miss Lydia Haines.—At Wenham, by Rev. 
Mr. Reding, Mr. William Ward, of Danvers. to Mies Matilda H. Batchelder.— 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. Ellis Thayer to Miss Mary B. Smith. 
—At North Middleboro, by Rev. Mr. Richmond, of Boston, Mr. J. Newton 
Loomis, of Granby, Conn., to Mias Katie Pratt. 


DEATHS. 


In this Reuben Saliebury, formerly of Bden, Me., 73; Mrs. Mary 
Brown, 79; Mrs. Lydia Smith, 63; Widow Sarah Nichols. ad; Rey. William 
Willey, late of 8t. Nicholas Church, Bast Boston.—At Roxbury, Mr. William 
A. Viles, 34.—At Chelsea, Miss Harriet Elizabeth Boon, 23.—At Cambridge, 
Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. True Blake 25.—-At Newton, Mrs. Lucy P. Bowers, 22. 
—At Milton, Mr. Thomas Hunt, 48.—At South Malden, Dea. Eliphalet Kim- 
ball, 70.—At Lexington, Mr. Jonathan Cary, formerly of Boston, 86.— At Hol- 
liston, auddenly, Hon. Elihu Cutler, Jr.—At Salem, Miss Ellen Berran, 30.— 
At Gloucester, Mre. Elizabeth Davis, 85; Capt. Nathaniel Whittemore, 70.—At 
Newbury, Mr. Sabine F. Fairbank, 47.—At Worcester, Mrs. Anna M. Bar- 
ber, 23: Mrs. Sally 8. Warren, of Grafton, §4.—At New Bedford, Mr. Daniel 
Edeon, 0); Mr omas ark, 80.—At Pittsfield, Mr. Eldad Francis, 87; Dea. 
Josiah Francis, 90.—At Southampton, Mr. Phineas Strong. 84; Widow Dorcas 
Pomeroy, 81.—At Northampton, Mr. Spencer Clark, 69; Mr. Joel Hurlburt, 
74.—At Woffstown, N. H.. Mr. James Shirley, 96.—At Hampden, Me, Mrs. 
Sarah J., wife of Senator Hamlin.— At Bradford, Vt., Mr. James Wilson, 92.— 
At Sharon, Conn., Rev. Grigor L. Brownell, 65. 
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This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form,a weekly li 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the nest AMERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper ia beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate b 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the work eh | 
of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this coun- 


try. Ita pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere. of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
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Any person ey A sixteen subsoribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
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Hist to Liticants.—A suit at law means rags. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


A deep religious interest is prevalent in many of the Boston 
churches at the present time. —— Liverpool, it is said, is so called 
from the fact that in former times there was a pool on the spot 
where the old city now stands, which the liver, a bird shaped like 
a stork, frequented. There are none of these birds in England 
now, end some think the story a fable ; but the municipal crest of 
the city is a liver to the present day—which is embroidered on 
every policeman’s coat, and worn on the left arm of every cab- 
man.—— Children are raised in Japan with a pulley. Some of 
the grown folks are occasionally raised with a rope—around the 
neck. For children and grown folks, Japan holds out induce- 
ments that are not to be slighted. —— Sebastopol is distant from 
St. Petersburg about 1392 miles. Couriers convey the mails to 
Moscow, about 950 miles, from whence they go by railway to the 
capital. From five days to a week is occupied in the entire jour- 
ney; so that the czar has his dispatches three or four days earlier 
than either of his crowned opponents (unless it be the Sultan) 
can possibly obtain theirs. —— Thomas F. Meagher, to whom was 
offered the commission of colonel of the sixty-ninth regiment, has 
declined to accept it, for the reason that he is not yet a citizen of 
the United States. —— A society has been discovered and broken 
up in the town of Northbridge, consisting of about a dozen boys, 
the oldest of whom was only about 14 years, formed for the pur- 
pose of petty thefts. The boys belonged to some of the most 
respectable families in the place. —— Mrs. Sarah Gregor, of Nor- 
walk, has bequeathed to Trinity College of Hartford, the sum of 
$15,000. — Governor Johnson, of Tennessee, has extended his 
executive clemency in behalf of Thomas Greig, a convict, who 
signally distinguished himself at the fire which destroyed a por- 
tion of the penitentiary, a fewdays ago. Greig, it is said, worked 
most heroically, and battled with the flames in a manner that won 
the admiration of all present.—— The corner stone of a new 
exchange was laid at Toronto, Canada, a few days ago. —— An 
instance of the rapid growth of towns in America, is exhibited in 
the city of Lawrence, Mass. It was founded in 1845. It contains 
15,000 inhabitants, has 14 churches, 14 public schools, with 2000 
pupils, 15 industrial establishments, large and small, employing 
a capital of $6,500,000, and 7000 operatives—producing an annual 
amount of $7,500,000 in value. —— A railroad company in Cali- 
fornia obtains money enough from the earth thrown up to pay for 
the excavation. So say the San Francisco papers. —— The Cam- 
bridge Atheneum have accepted the legacy of the late James 
Brown, Esq., and have taken immediate measures to carry the 
same into effect, by furnishing library rooms, and carrying out, to 
the fullest extent, the benevolent designs of the donor. A 
public common is talked of in Chelsea, by converting the Marine 
Hospital grounds to that object. Large quantities of produce 
and lumber are constantly arriving at Oswego from Canada, 
exhibiting the effects of the reciprocity treaty. Since the opening 
of navigation, the arrivals foot up 60,000 barrels of wheat, and 
nearly half a million feet of lumber. —— The United States troops 
have had a fight with the Indians in New Mexico, in which Cap- 
tain Stanton, of the first dragoons, was killed. The Postmas- 
ter General has decided that the abstract logs kept by navigators 
who are co operating with Lieut. Maury, in collecting observations 
for his wind and current charts, come under the new postage law 
in the category of ship letters, and will therefore be permitted to 
pass through the mails without prepayment. —— The residents of 
the Southern States are enjoying delightful, saummer-like weather. 
Strawberries are abundant in New Orleans. —— The venerable 
church at Smithfield, in Virginia, of which so much has lately 
been said, is now but a mere ruin, though the brick work is so 
firm that it will probably stand a century longer. It is a Gothic 
structure, and the tower has three points. The whole building is 
covered with moss. The whole of the interior is gone, except a 
portion of the gallery, and the walls are covered with the names 
of visitors. —— Printing, in Cambridge, is unusually brisk this 
season. A large number of first-class book printers are employed 
at the various offices, and there is a demand for more. 


Lxecaity OF Gretna GREEN Marriaces.—Everybody has 
heard of Gretna Green, the English refuge for persecuted lovers. 
A marriage contract between a Prussian nobleman and a danseuse, 
entered into at Gretna Green in times when such marriages were 
legal, has given rise to a trial in the Prussian courts of justice, 
which has been going on for a long time, and is just concluded. 
The husband claimed that the marriage was not binding ; the wife 
resisted. The Supreme Court of Appeals have decided that the 
marriage is perfectly legal and binding on the parties. 


Trave..—A large increase of travel is noticed on some of the 
Western railroads. The travel on the Lake Shore Railroad has 
been immense ; the number of passengers daily carried is estimated 
at two thousand. Of these, three fourths are literally winging 
their way to the western prairies. The emigration promises to 
exceed that of any former year. 


» 


+ 


Parker Fow.e & Sons.—To those in want of carpetings, we 
would recommend a call on this enterprising firm, who have con- 
stantly on hand an extensive assortment of their own importation, 
and at prices which cannot fail to suit the purchaser. This, we 
believe, is one of the oldest houses in their line in the city. 


+ » 


To ext up 4 Horipay.—Find some destitute family to whom 
you can secretly send a barrel of flour. Let your right hand pay 
for it without allowing the left to know of the deed. Try it, and 
your heart will have a holiday. 


Wapside Gatherings. 
Potatoes are selling in Boston at $4 barrel, and apples at 
$3 50. 


The deep artesian well at Charleston, S. C., after affording a 
transient supply of water, refuses to yield any more. 

The corner stone of the Park Street Church, Boston, was laid 
forty-six years ago from the Ist inst. 

Murray Hill house, on the Fifth Avenue, New York, has been 
sold by Mr. Waddle to Mr. Delaplaine, for $100,000. 


The New York Mirror says: “It is estimated that twenty-five 
ae of passages are made annually across the Brooklyn 
ferries.” 


The Boston Herald says: “That community is most prosper- 
ous and intelligent, which gives the most liberal support to the 
local press.” 

It was a pertinent and forcible saying of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, that “‘a handsome woman pleases the eye, but a good 
woman pleases the heart ; the one is a jewel, the other a treasure.” 

The amount of duties paid for French artificial flowers for the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year, was almost double the 
amount of duties paid on railroad iron. 


The whole amount paid by New York city in 1854-5, for edu- 
cational purposes, was $776,973 38; of which sum, $232,359 12 
was for school-house accommodations. 


In the expedition to search for Dr. Kane, the missing Arctic 
explorer, a young brother of the doctor, who has just graduated 
at a medical school, is togoas surgeon. They sail the Ist of June. 


A light boat, to be stationed near Minot’s Ledge, is to be built 
immediately at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. She will be one hun- 
dred feet long, and about three hundred tons burthen. 

Three jails in Vermont are empty, two have but one inmate 
each, two others have four each, and one has six and another 
seven. The average is but three to each jail in the State. 


The number of admissions last year into the U. S. Marine 
Hospital, including every description of patients, was 2219. During 
the same period, 127 deaths occurred among the inmates. 

Rev. Dan Blodgett, an aged and eloquent clergyman, of Ran- 
dolph, Vt., died very suddenly, lately. A few weeks ago he had 
a call to New York city, with a salary of $4000 offered, which he 
declined. 

During the first three months of the present year, 15,677 emi- 
grants arrived at New York from foreign parts, against 23,718 for 
- same period of the previous year, and 26,544 for a like period 

1853. 

The new Appleton cabinet of Amherst College is to be placed 
on the er of ground south of the south college, and Luke 
Sweetser, of Amherst, has given $1000 for the erection of a lec- 
ture room to be attached to the present cabinet. 


A negro at Norfolk was struck on the top of the head by a bar- 
rel of oats, which fell from the third story. The negro was 
ee down by the concussion, but was more frightened than 

urt. 


It is stated that a company has been formed, who offer about 
three quarters of a millions of dollars more for the Pennsylvania 
— improvements than has been offered by the Pennsylvania 

ilroad Company. 


Omens are multiplying in the West. It is said that a hen’s 
egg was found, lately, at Chilicothe, Ohio, in a huckster’s lot, 
with protuberated letters in the shell, containing these words : 
“ Consuming fire in 1856.” 


Mr. John Balcom, of Pepperell, killed twenty-six black snakes 
in the south part of the town, lately. They were taken from one 
den. Their average length was four feet and a half—making one 
hundred and seventeen feet of snakes ! 

Under the bounty land act of March 3, 1855, the first claim was 
presented to the Pension Office about the 10th of March, and up 
to this date, eighty-one thousand seven hundred applications have 
been received. 


Dutch salt is prepared from several kinds of marine solar evap- 
orated salt, which are re-dissolved in sea water and carefully 
boiled down again. Before it begins to crystallize, they throw in 
a lump of butter and a small quantity of sour milk. 

Jacob Miller, who was confined in the jail at Patterson, N. J., 
on suspicion of his being a horse thief, the Guardian says, actually 
died of grief, lately. He had been very much depressed ever since 
his arrest. It is a melancholy case. 

Captain Breese, the present commandment of the Norfolk 
Yard, has been detached from his command, to take effect on the 
10th of May, and has received preparatory orders for the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean squadron. 

The Blue Ridge Tunnel has progressed through all its difficul- 
ties 3050 fxet. The remaining 1200 feet will probably offer no 
further difficulty than the hardness of the rock ; and the progress 
at og seventy feet per month will complete it short of eighteen 
months. 

The plant called Alfula, or Peruvian clover, is beginning to be 
appreciated in California. It can be cut several times a year, and 
affords a heavy crop. In deep soil the roots penetrate so far, that 
drought does not prevent its growth, like ordinary grass or Eng- 
lish clover. 

The Bishop of Chartres, in France, writes to the Pope: “A 
mournful evil is thrown over the church of France—the clergy are 
divided, and its members begin to manifest different opinions, 
which may endanger the consistency and perpetui y of the princi- 
ples which France has professed some 1500 years.’ 

According to the Journal of Commerce, a shrewd observer, 
who has paid much attention to the subject, and has recently 
returned from a European tour, calculates that during the whole 
of the present year, the German emigration will be about 175,000, 
and the British, 75,000 ; making a total of 250,000. 

The statement that the French minister has notified our govern- 
ment that, in the case of war between the United States and 
Spain, in any attempt by the United States to seize Cuba, the 
government of France will take part in defence of the rights of 
Spain, is by no means confirmed. 

The Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of Virginia has ad the 
Martha Washington Female College at Abingdon, and will take 
measures to insure its completion. It is contemplated to make 
such arrangements as will insure to the indigent daughters of every 
deceased odd fellow the benefit of a good education. 

The lot of land recently purchased for the custom house, at 
Gloucester, is one of the most eligibly situated that could be found 
in that place. It is located in the very centre of the port, con- 

venient to all the wharves and shipping, and the fine building to 
be erected on the site, from its commanding position, will be a 
great ornament to the town. 


Foreign FTtems. 


M. Montefiore and Dr. Levy were to leave Paris on the 15th of 
April, with a bevy of workmen, and a million of franes, to found 
a hospital at Jerusalem for the Jews. One quarter of the sum 
collected was contributed in London. 

A young soldier, belonging to Glasgow, has sent home from 
the Crimea a pistol bullet firmly imbedded in a tetotal medsl, 
He carried in his waistcoat pocket this medal, which arrested the 
bullet, and, it is to be presumed, saved his life. 

Lord Dundonald has announced his intention to communicate 
to the Em r of the French, not only to spare the remnant of 
the French army, but to ensure that of France, by the speedy 
destruction of the defences of Sebastopol. 

The works for the embellishment of the Bois de Boulogne are 
nearly completed ; but extensive plantations of shrubs are now 
being made in the southern island, and in the avenue which leads 
from Mount Liban to the village of Boulogne. 

The Earl of Carlisle has issued instructions to the Comptroller 
of his Household, to see that every sick and wounded soldier 
arriving in Dublin from the Crimea, shall be p: ovided with a bed, 
breakfast, dinner and tea at his excellency’s expense. 

A new ballet has been lately prodaced at La Scala, Milan, en- 
titled “Shakspeare.” One scene exhibits the poet as inebriated 
in a low pot-house at Greenwich, and having a pugilistic encounter 
with another drunken man. Queen Elizabeth, disguised, appears 
also in the same public-house. 

The priests of the Greek Church are preaching a new crusade 
—the crusade of the nineteenth century—not only to recover 
Christ’s sepulchre, but to take from the Mohammedans all the 
countries which they have ruled for one thousand years. This is 
the great idea among both priests and people. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. The experience of a man ceases only with his life.—Kozlay. 

.... We are so desirous of vengeance, that people often offend 
us by not giving offence. —Deluzy. 

.... Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed money, only show the 
poverty of the borrower.—Lady Blessington. 

.... Graves are but the prints of the footsteps of the angel of 
eternal life.—Jean Paul. 

.... Poetry, painting, sculpture and music, are the natural 
offspring of the heart of man.—Cunningham. 

.... Love is a science, rather than a sentiment. It is taught 
and learned. One is never master of it at the first step.—Deluzy. 

.... Imitations please, not because they are mistaken for reali- 
ties, but because they bring realities to mind.—Johnson. 

.... Society seldom forgives those who discovered the empti- 
ness of its pleasures, and who can live independent of it and 
them.—Lady Blessington. 

...+ Artists err in the confounding of poetic with pietorial sub- 


jects. In the latter, the exterior accidents are nearly everything, 


the unseen qualities as nothing.—Lamb. 

.... Painting and sculpture, next to poetry, constitute the 
grand medium by which the sublimest ideas, and the most ex- 
quisite sensations, are conveyed to the human mind.—Ellis. 

.... The loss of friends is a wholesome grief, and the tears of 
sympathy are like balm to the sufferer; but the loss of property 
is a wound that festers.— Goethe. 

.... Pedagogues seem to imagine that their rods have the vir- 
tue of that of Moses, and that by its exercise they can start a 
fountain of genius in the flintiest rock.—Jean Paul. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a weathercock like a loafer? Because it is constantly 
going round doing nothing. 

The five great evils of life are said to be standing collars, stove- 
pipe hats, tight boots, bad whiskey and cross women. The last 
not the least. 

Beef must come down. A manatee, or sea-cow, has been killed 
near the head of Indian River, Florida, weight 1000 pounds; 
flesh considered a delicacy. 

Two foreign sailors examining the cupola of the Boston State 
House, one of them remarked to the other, “ Arrah, my honey, 
this is the first time I ever saw them copper bottom the top of a 
house.” 

An Irishman and an Englishman falling out, the former threat- 
ened his opponent, that if he did not hold his tongue, he wou 
“break his impenetrable skull, and let the brains out of his emp!y 
h 

Blivins says, whatever may be the charms and social endear- 
ments of the breakfast table, they are entirely destroyed by making 
it the arena for “feats of strength” between the butter and the 
codfish balls. 

“Come, Bill, it’s ten o’clock, and I think we had_better be 
going, for it’s time honest men were at home.”—“ Well, yes, 
was the answer, “I must be off, but you needn’t hurry on mY 


account.” 

A youn tleman paid his addresses to a young /ady, ” 
te was unfavorably received. “‘ How hard, 
he to the young lady, “to separate those whom love has ry 
“Very hard, indeed.” replied she, with great innocence, at 
same time throwing her arms around his neck, “and so mother 
will find it.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted 
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and 

written expressly for the . In politics, and on 
is strictly Seotenl ; therefore making Te emphatically A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home \. as to 
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E TO ADVERTISERS — One page only of 
Noms ts devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense of the Picrontat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies @erkiy), forms @ vehicle of adver- 
tisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicToRIAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed r being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) & permanent card of 
the advertisers business for years to come. ; 

Terms ror Apverrisina.—Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 

same. 

Oo prertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of théir publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen Address, post- 
paid. M. BALLOU, isher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY, 
New and Desirable Styles, 


OF THE 
BEST QUALITY, 
FOR BALE AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


(G> The attention of purchasers is invited to the Ware- 
rooms of the subscriber, 


No. 176 Washington, opposite Bromfield Street. 
GEORGE CROOME, 


[LATE CROOME, HIXON & CO.) may 12 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
A LITERARY AND FINE ART PAPER. 


INDUCEMENTS : 
1. Two exquisite line engravings to each subscriber, one 
of Mozart, and one of Grist Sent safely by mail. 
2. Fresh music, four sheets every week, which are paged 
separately, and can be detached at the end of the 
year, forming a volume of the choicest miscellaneous 
music, instrumental and vocal. 
8. Entertaining and instructive reading—comprising 
spicy translations from foreign journals, choice selec- 
ons from English magazines and new books, art 
criticisms and condensed news of the artistic world. 
Terms —83, invariably in advance. 
Now is the time to subscribe, commencing with the 
new volume. R. STORRS WILLIS, 
may 12 eop4t 257 Broadway, New York. 


VOICE FROM THE PARSONAGE, With an 

Introductory Chapter, by Prof. Edwards A. Park, 
D.D. “The best of the kind.”’ A work for every 
family. Price, $1. 

THE HUNDRED DIALOGUES. By William B. Fowle. 
For Reading, @peaking and Exhibition in Schools and 
Private Circles, containing one hundred and ten new and 
original dialogues never before published. Price, $1. 

SCHOOL MELODIES. The best recommended, and 
most popular juvenile singing book ever issued. Forty- 
fifth thousand. $2 per dozen. 

Either of the books sent by mail. prepaid, on the recep- 
tion of the price named. Published and for sale by 

MORRIS COLTON, 120 Washington St., Boston. 

(>> Acents wanted to sell the above books. 1t may 12 


A.W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


Tru by competent jo that these are 
i the BEST SQUARE P{ANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
Which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 

0 Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. e were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 2% 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
[= MELODEONS are recommended as su to all 
‘ others by the best musicians and o1 ists in the coun- 
"J. Prices—$60, $75, $100, $120, $135, $150 and $175 


Extracts from a letter of Mr. John C. Andrews to Mason 
§ Hamlin, manufacturers of the “ Model Melodeons,” 


tn Boston, Mass. 
Campen, Ala., Feb. 10. 1855. 
Messrs. Mason & HAmuN—Gents: The double reed 
Padeon is received, and has taken its place in the First 
tesbyterian Church, where, as Hamlet says, it ‘‘dis- 


—_~ evenness of tone, and the excellent effectiveness 
Swell. To me it is ten times preferable to a small 
You cannot think what a feeling the intro- 
ey of your melodeon has made in our community ; 
pred 4m pleased to say the effect is different from that 
chcte ine on the old Scotchman. When the leader of the 
troduced a pitch-pipe to sound the key-note, after 
with a loud sound, the old Scotchman arose and cried 
hase.” voice, ‘‘ Tak awa that whustle frae the Lord’s 
“Your Our minister, Dr. McRea, said to me to-day, 
singing and the beautiful tones of that instrument 
ii me.” But I will not trouble you more with our 
Poy Matters. Suffice it to say. that the melodeon you 
Sent gives us the most perfect satisfaction. 
tfully yours, Joun C. ANDREWS. 
Mrvo sent to any post-office, on address- 
Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


OUSE AND LAND, For sale cheap, if ai 

plied for 
neat two house in Winehester, within 
lowell ‘a, walk of the 


rot about 100 choice pear and other fruit trees in 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large 
A nice article price and tn 
an 
ply themselves. Address AB. this j 


THE PRIZE BOOK NOW READY. 


THE GREAT 


AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


HE WATCHMAN is written with an earnest object 
in view. The purpose of the author has been to il- 
lustrate the eventual triumph of virtue over evil influ- 
ences; to picture the various trials to which poverty sub- 
ts its victims, and the temptations to which innocence 
exposed in a large city; to develop the seeret benevo- 
lence, which, scant though it be, is still active among us; 
to warn against the evil of intemperance, and to teach that 
unceasing, earnest, honest endeavor generally meets with 
its reward, even in this world The demand for the book 
is already very great, and the publishers have just teason 
to anticipate that its success will equal that of any book 
that has been recently issued. 


The following Commendatory Notices have been receiv- 
ed from those editors who have already read the book : 


This is a good book; one of that class calculated to en- 
chain the interest, and to leave a wholesome impression 
behind ; one that we would willingly place in the hands of 
our wife, sister, or any dear female relative, confident that 
they would benefit by its perusal. Can we award it any 
higher Pp ?— Daily Journal. 

Watchman merits the praise it has received from all 
who have read it. It abounds in incident and adventure, 
and while it interests the reader, it points to a wholesome 
moral. The author possesses a brilliant imagination, and 
has devoted his or her talents to a good purpose.— Atlas. 


“ Watchman, tell us of the night.” 
By J. A.M. 


AN INTERESTING AND MORAL TALE OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


WHL,, 
OL NOINVaWOO V 


The Watchman is a work of surpassing interest and ex- 
traordinary beauty. Many a gentle heart will sympathize 
with poor Joseph Carter’s and Ellen’s sorrows; and will 
follow the destitute orphan boy, Henry Selby, in all his 
adventures. glorying in the unwearied desire to do well, 
which eventually led to his success.— Weekly Register. 

There is a pathos and beauty of style in the early chap- 
ters of this story, which will lure the reader on to the end 
in spite of himself.— Democrat. 

This is a charming story. The characters are forcibly 
drawn. It will provoke many a smile, and draw tears of 
sympathy from many eyes.— Republican and Advertiser. 

Price for the complete work, handsomely bound in one 
volume, cloth, gilt, is One Dollar a copy only. 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any person, to 
any part of the United States, per first mail, free of post- 
age, on their remitting One Dollar to the publisher, in a 


letter, postpaid. 
Published and for sale by 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 


No. 121 Nassau Street, New York (and all Booksellers), to 
whom all orders must be addressed to receive prompt and 
early attention. 


1000 AGENTS WANTED! msy 12 


IVE HUNDRED LAND WARRANTS WANT- 
ED. of the Mexican and Florida War, and the War of 
1812, and also Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Patents 
located in 1812. long since sold for taxes ; also, Patents lo- 
cated since 1827, in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, for which 
the highest cash price will be given. Apply to G. G. SHU- 
FELDT, 2 Nassau St., two doors from Wall St. 1t may 12 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the 
Prize Medal at the WORLD'S GREAT EXIII- 
BITION, in London, in 1851, and New York, in 
1853, as the best in Europe or America—and is 
now manufactured at 378 Broadway, New York. 
376 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and Springfield, 
Mass., by PALMER & Co. tf may 12 


ENIN invites attention to the light and cool appear- 

ance of his beautiful leading style of Gentlemen's 
HATS for the present spring. tic and yielding, al- 
though rich and durable, its pressure is scarcely felt upon 
the brow, while its pressure upon the purse is only four 
dollars. The assortment of Children’s Fancy Hats and 
Caps, Ladies and Misges’ Hats and Bonnets, French and 
other Umbrellas, Canes, etc., cannot be surpassed. 

GENIN, 214 Broadway, New York, 
may 12 lt opposite St. Paul’s Church. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 

HE BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Battov. This inter- 
esting home picture and public record of an eminent divine, 
is one of those simple but truthful narratives of the event- 
ful career of a strong, vigorous and philosophical mind, 
engaged in the development of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentl long ¢ ted with the 
Boston press, and one amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate an public career of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject, Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence which he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himself loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 

ished it, after reading a few consecutive pages. 

By addressing a line, post paid, to the publisher, and 
enclosing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate 
likeness of the subject, will be sent, free of postage, to an: 
ay of the United States. For sale, wholesale and retail‘ 
y the publisher, A. TOMPKINS, 
jan 2 tf 88 Cornhill, Boston. 


D. B. GULICE, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO. 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
[Entrance on Norfolk Avenue,] 

BOSTON. tf—apr 7 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS, 
DEALERS IN CARPETINGS, 


OF BEVERY VARIETY OF QUALITY. 
apr28 61 WASHINGTON BOSTON. 4t 


SUPPLY STORE—M. J. WHIP. 
Dealer in 


PLE, 35 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and 
be Oil Colors and all other stipplies required by Artists 
and Draughtsmen. jan 13 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURB CURE FOR 


YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Screfula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis. Debility, 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases. Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful Ton- 
ic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire system. 
The medicine, though prepared at great expense, is nev- 
ertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, and 
looked upon by the community as the greatest, blessing 

ever conferred on mankind. 
DR. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
New York—Mesers. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY! Nowis the time 
to use Dr. McCurntock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE 
SYRUP for ysipelas. Scurvy, Skin Diseases, Scrofulous 
Diseases, etc. From one to six bottles has cured the worst 
cases of Salt Rheum and Scrofula. Erysipelas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For 
Biles, Pimples, Blotehes, Ulcers, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders 
arising from impurities of the blood, it is unequalled by 
any preparation ever introduced. Sold by all druggists. 
A. CUSHMAN & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 122 Fulton St., New York. 
N.B. One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, 
free of freight, to any part of the United States on receipt 
of $10 by mail. lt may 12 


RHODES'’S 


FEVER AND AGUE CURE! * 
oR 


NATURE'S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC. 
FS eae and cure of INTERMITTENT and 

REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS 
and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENEKAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This subtle 
ane poison, which at certain seasons is inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists 
—North, South, Kast or West—and will everywhere yield 
to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be 
the greatest discovery in medicine ever made. Please ob- 
serve that the principle upon which this medicine aets is 
entirely different from general remedies. It treats Mala- 
Tia, or Miasma, just as common sense teaches us to treat 
all other poisons when they are taken into the human 
system; it neutralizes the poison, and by removing all 
cause for , acts either as a preventive or a cure, and 
will suit everybody's case. This specific is so harmless 
that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or con- 
dition, and it will not substitute for one disease others 
still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment by 
Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or dele- 
terious drugs, not a particle of any of which.is admitted 
into this preparation. The proprietor distinctly claims 
these extraordinary results from the use of this 


NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


It will entirely protect any resident or traveller, even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any ague or 
bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. It will instantly check the 
ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years, so that they need never 
have another chill, by continuing it according to direc- 
tions. It will immediately relieve all the distressing re- 
sults of bilious or ague diseases—tuch as General Debility, 
Night Sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover 
appetite and strength, and continues until a permanent 
and radical cure is effected. Finally, its use will banish 
Fever and Ague fron families and all classes. Farmers 
and all laboring nen, by adopting it as a preventive, 
will be free from ague or bilious attacks in that season of 
the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most 
valuable one to them. One or two bottles will answer for 
ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions print- 
ed in German, French and Spanish. accompany each bot- 
tle. Price. One Dottar. Liberal discounts made to the 
trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the 
article will be consigned on liberal terms to responsible 
parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Provipence, R. I. 

AGENTS.—New Yorx—C. V. Crickener & Co., and C. 
H. Kine. Boston—Weexs & Portrer. 
W. Dyorr & Sons, and for sale by dealers generally. 

eoptf mar 17 


HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Notes oF 
A TRAVELLER IN THE TRoPics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuda, will find ample satifaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Suciety and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 

We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 

to those who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 

a handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 

— given by addressing this office, by letter, post-paid. 
jan tf 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 
OR writing two or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, ete., has been used in thousands of families the 
past year, and gives entire satisfaction. Every child and 
scholar should have it, as it is useful, ornamental and 
amusing; every botanist should have it, as with it he 
can take the exact impression of any leaf or plant; every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice, neat and clean 
em inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
lotting. In fact, all should have it, as when once ured, 
t is idered indisp ble. One package of three col- 
ors, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
25 cents. Five packages for $1, or $2 per dozen; in all 
cases, free of postage. Address, postpaid, 
E. BOWMAN, 
apr 14 tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicrortAL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villeges; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; «nd, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price $3 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation ’ 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
ber, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 


“BUY ME, AND PLL DO YOU GOOD.” 
THE GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE. 


DR. LANGLEY’S ROOT AND HERB BITTERS 
They act directly upon the bowels and blood ; they cure 
and eradicate from the system, Liver Complaint, that 
main wheel of so many donee, Jaundice, in its worst 
form, all Bilious diseases and foul stomach, spepsia, 
Coativeness, Humors, Indigestion, Headache, ness. 
Piles, Heartburn, Weakness, Loss of Appetite, and all 
kindred complaints caused by disordered stomach or bad 
blood. Only 25 cents fora pint, and 37 1-2 cents fora 
quart bottle. Depot. 99 Union Strezr, Boston. Sold by 
all dealers in medicine. eop4t apr 28 


You can cure that Cold by the use of a single bottle 
of Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam. There is nothing like it 
for the relief of bronchial and all throat diseases. E - 
body uses it, and in nearly every case with success. 


PARKER FOWLE & SONS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
CARPETINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETA 
may5 164 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 4t 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY DR. J. A. CUMMINGS, 

No. a’ TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

may 


—— two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


BatLou’s Dottar Monrtuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 


gratis 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprict 
of Tremont and Bromfield ne! 


Streets, Boston. 
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eloquent music.”’ It is a very fine instrument, 
b and gives great satisfaction. [am surprised at the per- 
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as to = SKETCHES, 
‘are MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
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from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
: It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 5 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
wo occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- : 
“| 4 panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home fe 
15 00 or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 4 
the below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
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PORTRAIT OF DU CORNET. 
We present herewith a portrait 

of one of the most extraordinary 

characters which the history of 


designed him for a helpless exist- 
ence, to have deprived him of the 
ical capacity to labor in an 
tation in the exercise of one 
of the most difficult of the fine 
arts, The subject of the sketch 
was born without arms, and with 
mis-formed legs, but with head 
and trunk fully developed. The 
countenance shows more than an 
i share of intelligence and 
talent, joined with an amiability 
scarcely ever found in a 
so utterly crippled. Thrown 
upon his own resources for occu- 
ion, Du Cornet in early life 
to use his feet where others 
use the hands. Gradually ac- 
quiring dexterity in so doing, he 
advanced from one thing to 
another, until drawing and paint- 
ing became his chosen art. In 
this he was warmly supported 
and encouraged by his friends, 
and by that portion of the public 
who acquainted with his 
unfortunate condition. They 
preferred to bestow patroi 
one who was gompleecly 
ut out from all other occupa- 
tions in life, rather than w 
those who could avail themselves 
of other modes of sustenance. In 
this manner Da Cornet soon re- 
ceived more than his hands—or 
rather his feet—could accomplish, 
and his stadio was frequently 
crowded with the curious, who 
desired some specimen of his art 
to preserve as mementoes of the 
man. The patronage and kind- 
ness showered upon him were 
profited by Du Cornet in every 
effort at improvement, and he 
soon ranked among the most no- 
ted artists of the French capital. 
It must not be imagined that Du 
Cornet’s productions are good 
comparatively, and considered in 
relation to his infirmities—they 
are positively and intrinsically 
meritorious. The composition is 
good—they are effective—the col- 
or is admirable, and what is in- 
deed a marvel, the touch is firm, 
land expressive. One of 
is pictures, called “Spring,” 
has been very much admired. A 
beautiful peasant girl, who has 
been gathering flowers, has just 
icked up an unfledged bird that 
fallen from its nest—the pa- 
rent birds sit on an adjacent twig, 
awaiting confidently the restora- 
tion of the little one. We are 
told that the drawing and color- 
ing of the peasant girl’s figure are 
uisite—that the foliage and 
lights and shades are w y ofa 
master-hand. 
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VIEW OF BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. 

Baton Rouge, the ital 
Louisiana sfice 1849, 
on the east bank of the Missis. 
sippi, 217 miles above New Or. 

. Its princi street is 
built on a slope of at & con. 
siderable elevation above high 
water mark. It contains several 
churches, a court-house, jail, pen. 
itentiary, and barracks for the 
United States troops, which last 


-are on elevated ground, and a 


conspicuous feature as the travel. 
ler eae the town. Our 
view of it is taken from the west 
bank of the river, directly oppo. 
site the town. The scenery of 
the place has long been noted for 
its beauty, of which our engray. 
ing gives a very good idea, 
There isa literary institution here, 
styled Baton Rouge College, 
which was. founded in 1838, 
There are at present some fifty 
students here, and the col! 


asmall but well-selected 
ibrary. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
. The sun reminds us of the re 
newal of vegetation, the bursting 
of buds, the springing of flowers 
in our paths, the adornment of 
the fields and forests. Spring 
brings renewed life and youth to 
the vegetable creation, to be per- 
fected in bud and blossom and 
seed as the season advances to 
maturity. The flower garden is 
a source of infinite delight to 
many persons, and to ladics in 
particular, whose finer sense of 
the beautiful leads them to appre- 
ciate the elegant forms and bril- 
liant hues with which nature em- 
bellishes it. It is a taste which 
may be indulged with very little 
expense or exposure—is health- 
ful exercise, pleasantly stimulat- 
ing to the mind, and attractive to 
the senses. Every lady nearl 
may find time to cultivate as 
patch of ground and embellish it 
with floral beauties. It is amuse- 
ment which is both pleasant and 
profitable, for few can watch the 
development of life in nature, 
without learning something of 
nature’s laws and operations. 
The gardener and seedsman have 
made it easy to gratify this taste. 
They put up small packages 
of seeds, containing some thirty 
varieties of flowers, which cost 
about a dollar, and will furnish 
seeds enough to make beds, and 
cover the borders of a piece of 

und twenty feet square. 
Cove also very neat little imple- 
ments and tools necessary for the 
garden work, so that a lady may 
supply herself at any of our 
nursery and seed stores with 
everything that she may roquire 
for the gratification of this inno- 
cent and refined taste.—Dollar 
Newspaper. 
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